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Salvadoran Business Slows Down 
Seasonally; Prospects Bright 


The sharp drop in world coffee prices, following closely the Guate- 
malan revolution and the widespread strikes in Honduras, aggravated 
El Salvador’s normally slow August business activity. 

Basic economic conditions, however, were better than in previous 
years, and prospects for the coming months were bright. 


The fall in world coffee prices dis- 
turbed the country’s economy, dismay 
prevailed in business circles, and fear 
was expressed that Government eco- 
nomic development and social im- 
provement programs might have to be 
curtailed as a result of possible large 
reductions in anticipated revenues 
from the progressive coffee export tax. 
The industry quickly formed a united 
front against panic sales in the fu- 
tures market, and only one such sale 
was made. 

The Compania Salvadorena de Cafe, 
the industry’s stabilizing industry, 
widely and repeatedly advertised of- 
fers of liberal financing to growers 
temporarily short of cash. Leading in- 
dustry members expressed the opinion 
that prices eventually would stabilize 
at between $70 and $75 per 100 pounds, 
a level substantially higher than that 
in the preceding year. Such a level, 
it is said, would bring total coffee ex- 
port returns from the 1954-55 crop of 
about US$40 million more than from 
the past crop, and Government rev- 
enues from export taxes would be ap- 
proximately double the US$15 million 
received from the past crop. 

The subsequent price improvement 
has created new optimism, tempered 
with the realization that the peak 
price of about $87 per 100 pounds, 
which coffee had attained, was un- 
realistic and that a price below $80 
more accurately reflects the market 
situation. 

August sales from the 1953-54 crop 
totaled 6,194 bags and _ exports 
amounted to 3,359 bags, bringing total 
sales and exports from the crop to 
902,203 and 888,808 bags, respectively. 
Advance sales during the month 
against the 1954-55 crop amounted to 
4,600 bags, bringing total advance 
sales to 125,035 bags, of which 122,100 
were sold to the United States. 


Exchange Reserves Drop 


Total net gold and foreign-ex- 
change reserves of the Central Bank, 
commercial banks, and the Compania 
Salvadorena de Cafe as of the end of 





July amounted to US$54,184,000, com- 
pared with US$60,228,000 at the end 
of June. The US$6,044,000 drop in ex- 
change reserves is seasonal, resulting 
from continuation of normal imports 
during the traditional slack period in 
coffee exports. 

The financial report of the Banco 
Hipotecario de El Salvador for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, showed 
an increase in its long-term loans of 
6,222,045 colones, or US$2,388,818, and 
an increase in mortgage bonds in 
circulation of 6,178,025 colones, or 
US$2,471,210. The Banco is the chief 
medium of financing the Govern- 
ment’s public housing program, and 
its tax-free bonds make them an at- 
tractive investment. 


Productivity Agreement Signed 


The Banco’s report pays particular 
tribute to the Director of the Invest- 
ment Department of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) for assistance in de- 
veloping an improved bond sales pro- 
gram and creating interest among 
local investors in the institution’s se- 
curities. The increased bond sales are 
an important accomplishment in the 
light of the traditional reluctance of 
domestic capital to invest in issues of 
local institutions and the lack of ex- 
perience in this type of market. 

Plans for modernizing and expand- 
ing electric-power facilities in most 
of the Department of Usulutan and 
part of that of San Miguel have been 
almost completed between the Gov- 
ernment, a U. S. investor-operator 
group, and local private interests who 
own the existing facilities in that 
area. An ultimate capital investment 
of about US$3,000,000 is involved. 

U. S. and Salvadoran officials signed 
a cooperative productivity program 
agreement in August. The program 
will include the initiation and admin- 
istration of projects for the improve- 
ment of productivity in industry, com- 
merce, and service activities, such as: 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information pn all phases 
world trade—ranging from co: 
hensive economic and business 
to details on export and import Teg. 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in 
own cities or localities through thy 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the bug. 
ness centers of the United 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developmeny 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current informatio, 
and publications sent to them reg. 
ularly from Washington, they an 
well equipped to serve world tradey 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other bug- 
ness organizations — which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouss. 
—— 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &. 
g. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bids. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, lll., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouss. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Big. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami 32, . 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 uette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 8t. rles Av. 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadeiphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth 8t. 
Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthous, 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal ee 


Salt Lake City 1, U 
oom Soanainee 11, C + Room 419 Custom 
ouse. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8S. Courthouse aif 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone book 





Samvel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY : 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. MaKe remittances payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 


NOTE: Contents of this publication are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Mention of source will be appreciated. 
Published with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, June 19, 1952. 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Food, Raw Material Prices Drop 





Deflationary Trend Significant in India 


Falling prices, especially of foodstuffs, in India in the second quarter 
of 1954 marked a significant, if not serious, deflationary trend. 

The sharp drop in food-grain prices reflected the bumper crops of 
1953-54. Wheat prices declined from 30 to 40 percent, as compared 


with the first quarter. 
and several State governments an- 
nounced price-support programs, with 
10 rupees a maund (US$1.53 a bushel) 
as the support price. There were indi- 
cations, however, that the decline in 
wheat prices was accentuated by the 
premonsoon rush of grain to market 
and that the price trend would sta- 
bilize, if not reverse. 


Rice prices were off about 6 percent, 
as supplies showed a marked improve- 
ment in the second quarter. Many 
States formerly deficient in rice de- 
clared themselves self-sufficient or in- 
dicated surpluses. 

Total food-grain production in 1953- 
54, according to incomplete official 
estimates, showed an increase of 7 
million tons over that in 1952-53, of 
which rice supplied about 4.6 million 
tons. Import of the 900,000 tons of 
rice purchased in the preceding 
quarter from Burma was begun. 
Wheat imports in the quarter 
amounted to only about 39,000 tons, 
bringing the total for the first 6 
months of the year to 48,000 tons. 


It appeared that large wheat im- 
ports would not be required during the 
remainder of the year to meet India’s 
current needs. By the end of June, rice 
and wheat stocks held by the Govern- 
ment were said to total 1,300,000 and 
200,000 tons, respectively. Further 
large stocks reportedly were held by 
private trade. 


Although the price decline during 
the quarter was sharpest in foodstuffs 
at 13.1 percent, it extended also to in- 
dustrial raw materials, down 8.7 per- 
cent. The decline in the overall index 
was 6.1 percent, owing to good crops 
of most agricultural commodities and 
to falling export demand of other 
commodities. 

Announcement was made in early 
May that 1953 production had estab- 
lished a post-Independence high. It 
totaled one-third more than in 1946, 
nearly half of the increase occurring 
In the 2 years, 1952-53. Figures for 
the entire second quarter of 1954 were 
not available. 


Exports Continue Decline 


Cotton-textile production was 
known to have increased. Output of 
Steel production and of several other 
Major commodities was down. For 
the first 4 months of 1954, however, 
production in several of the major 
industries substantially exceeded out- 
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Most remaining controls on wheat were removed 





put for the comparable period of 1953. 
The long-term trend of production 
continued to move forward, although 
at a slower rate. 

India enjoyed a trade surplus of 
250 million rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21) 
during the last quarter of 1953. This 
was replaced by a deficit of 10 million 
rupees during the first quarter of 
1954, when the value of imports rose 
by nearly 100 million rupees and ex- 
ports decreased by about 160 million 
rupees. Import prices declined, how- 
ever, while exports fell in quantity 
but increased in price. 

The decline in exports resulted 
largely from a reduction in exports 
of jute manufactures, tea, and man- 
ganese and iron ores. Preliminary 
figures for April and May indicate 
that the first-quarter trend continued 
into the second quarter, imports rising 
and exports falling sharply. Still, the 
balance was less adverse than for the 
like period of 1953. 

As a result of the trade-balance 
shift during January-March, India’s 
surplus on current account in its 
foreign transactions dropped to 191 
million rupees in that quarter from 
476 million rupees during the last 
quarter of 1953. Despite this, however, 
India’s sterling reserves increased 
steadily throughout the first quarter 
to a total of 7,530 million rupees at 
the end of March. From tha‘ peak 
figure they declined gradually to 7,440 
million rupees at the end of June. 

In an effort to increase exports, the 
Indian Government, during the sec- 
ond quarter, abolished export duties 
on cigars and cheroots and reduced 
those on vegetable oils and black 
pepper. 

The Government indicated its con- 
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fidence in the trade position on June 
29 in the announcement of its import- 
licensing policy for the second half of 
1954. This policy provides for a liber- 
alization of imports required by do- 
mestic industry. On the other hand, 
import quotas on several items pro- 
duced locally were reduced. In total, 
the policy appeared to reflect a com- 
promise between a desire for larger 
imports of capital and consumer goods 
to counter the inflationary impact of 
5-year-plan expenditures and the de- 
sire to protect Indian industry. 


Five-Year Plans Discussed 

Heavy criticism of progress under 
the First Five-Year Plan, which began 
in Parliament in February, continued 
during the second quarter. The Fi- 
nance Minister said that he would 
revise current financial procedures in 
an effort to avert any “administrative 
shortfalls” in 5-year-plan spending. 
Prime Minister Nehru informed Parlia- 
ment that the entire field of admin- 
istrative procedures was to be reviewed 
at the Cabinet level, and that all Min- 
istries would coordinate their efforts 
to improve the general administration. 


The Government, on April 12, an- 
nounced the launching of a 342-per- 
cent, 10-year National Plan Loan be- 
lieved to represent an all-out drive to 
marshall Indian resources behind the 
plan. No target total was announced 
nor was a closing date specified. By 
the end of June, 1,055 million rupees 
was reported to have been subscribed. 


The First Five-Year Plan, which 
ends on March 31, 1956, has consisted 
mainly of big projects. It has been 
criticized, for not being sufficiently 
identified with the people, either in 
planning, execution, or demonstrable 
effect. Public discussion has revealed 
a desire to launch a plan of greater 
magnitude which, in effect, would be 
of, for, and by the people. A greater 
contribution probably will be assigned 
the private sector. The Finance Min- 
ister asserted that “overall socializa- 
tion” is not contemplated. At the 
same time he said that the private 
sector would be the subject of “closer 
supervision” by the Government. 


From discussions and from state- 
ments issued by Government leaders, 
the Congress Party, and the Planning 
Commission, the basic principles of 
the next plan are now fairly clear. 
“Decentralized planning” is to be the 
keynote, thus insuring that .planning 
shall more truly reflect the needs and 
desires of the people. To that end, 
State and district Congress commit- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Budget Presented to 


Burmese Parliament 


Budget estimates for the 1955 fiscal 
year commencing October 1 have been 
presented to the Burmese Parliament 
by the Minister of Finance. 


Receipts—revenue and capital—are 
estimated at 1,118 million kKyats (1 
kyat — US$0.21) and expenditures at 
1,442 million kyats, resulting in an 
estimated deficit of 324 million kyats. 
This compares with receipts in the 
1954 revised budget of 1,094 million 
kyats and expenditures of 1,497 mil- 
lion kyats, resulting in an estimated 
deficit of 403 million kyats. 

Contributions from the state-man- 
aged boards, the principal source of 
Government revenue, are estimated to 
yield 519 million kyats or 46 percent 
of total revenue in the 1955 budget 
compared with 487 million kyats or 45 
percent in the 1954 revised budget. 


The second largest source of reve- 
nue is customs receipts, estimated at 
241 million kyats, a small increase 
over the 228 million in the preceding 
budget. Other principal sources of 
revenue expected to show increased 
yields in the 1955 budget are: Income 
taxes, 70 million kyats; interest, 29 
million; excise taxes, 27 million; and 
land revenue, 25 million. 


Defense Outlay Largest 

The principal and largest expendi- 
ture in the 1955 budget is the esti- 
mated outlay of 399 million kyats, 
approximately one-third of total 
expenditures, for defense, which is 
about the same as in the 1954 budget. 
Other estimated expenditures in the 
new budget which are substantially 
larger than in the previous budget 
are: Education, 90 million kyats; po- 
lice, 81 million; and civil works, 70 
million. 

In his budget speech, the Finance 
Minister reviewed the accomplish- 
ments to date in the 1954 fiscal year, 
and the progress to be made in the next 
fiscal year. He stated that insurgency 
is under increasingly better control, 
thus facilitating economic progress. 
The gross national product in 1953-54 
will be only about 3.3 percent over 
1952-53 owing to adverse crop con- 
ditions and fluctuations in world 
markets. However, the gross national 
product in the coming fiscal year is 
expected to rise to 5,300 million kyats 
with improved production in agricul- 
ture, mining, and forestry. 

The combined public and private 
investment in 1954-55 probably will 
rise to 1,300 million kyats, expendi- 
ture for personal consumption rising 
to about 3,360 million. Total revenue 
in the current fiscal year will be larger 
than estimated at this time last year. 
The increase, largely in customs re- 
turns, income taxes, and other taxes 
and duties, is due to general economic 
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tees, among others, are now pre- 
paring initial proposals. 

Instead of the present emphasis on 
large-scale plans, including river val- 
ley and broad agricultural schemes, 
the next plan will stress community- 
level projects, such as _ irrigation, 
power, and roadbuilding; medium, 
small, and cottage industries; exten- 
sion blocks (small agricultural proj- 
ects); community hospitals and sim- 
ilar projects; and will seek to reduce 
unemployment. For the purpose of 
community-level planning and execu- 
tion, village panchayats are being re- 
vived. These are village councils 
which, if successful, would largely 
replace district officers in village ad- 
ministration and judicial proceedings. 
The cost of the next plan is estimated 
at 35,000 million to 40,000 million ru- 
pees compared with 22,440 million ru- 
pees of the present plan. 


Banking System To Aid Industry 


The Shroff Committee, appointed by 
the Reserve Bank of India to investi- 
gate the possibilities of expanding in- 
dustrial financing through the bank- 
ing system, submitted its report early 
in June. The report made recommen- 
dations designed to extend and 
strengthen the banking system itself. 
On the specific subject of industrial 
financing, it reeommended the forma- 
tion of a consortium or a syndicate of 
banks, in cooperation with insurance 
companies, under the leadership of 
the Imperial Bank of India, with the 
object of underwriting or investing in 
new issues of industrial shares and 
debentures. 

Organizational work proceeded on 
the two proposed industrial develop- 
ment corporations. The private corpo- 
ration is sponsored by the World Bank, 
part of its capital to be supplied out 
of rupees generated from the sale in 
India of materials supplied under the 
U. S. economic aid program. It is ex- 
pected to assist in the expansion of 
existing enterprises and in the devel- 
opment of new ones of medium size. 

The Central Government detailed a 
special officer to head the organiza- 
tion of its industrial development cor- 
poration, which reportedly will finance 
the erection of large enterprises which 
the Government regards as highly es- 
sential but which private capital has 
thus far failed to develop. It was be- 
lieved that legislation to establish this 





improvement and intensification of 
assessment and collection. 


The implementation of development 
schemes in the public sector in 1953-54 
will not come up to expectations as 
the procurement of necessary equip- 
ment and machinery and the engage- 
ment of necessary technicians have 
proceeded more slowly than was an- 
ticipated. 


Ls 


Government corporation would be jp. 
troduced in the Parliament in 
tember and that, once that ven 
had been authorized, the private cor. 
poration also would get under 
During the quarter, one or two Stat 
industrial finance corporations, gg. 
signed to assist medium- and 
scale industry through the gran 
of low-interest loans, were approved, 


Factory Modernization Disputed 


Arrangements for Government 4. 
nancial assistance to all three units 
of the iron and steel industry were 
negotiated during the quarter, It was 
Officially indicated that Tatas woul 
receive a loan of 100 million ru 
Indian Iron and Steel, 29 million 
rupees, and the Mysore Steel and Irqq 
Works, about 50 million rupees. The 
companies themselves would su 
an additional 530 million rupees for 
plant expansion which will add 900, 
000 tons to the annual capacity gf 
these plants. 


The controversy over rationaliza. 
tion—modernization of factory equip. 
ment and techniques—was unabated 
The dispute had been precipitated 
when several large textile mills applied 
to the Government for special licenses 
to import modern automatic looms 
In general, the labor unions opposed 
the introduction of automatic looms, 
the All-India Trade Union Congres 
claiming that 90 percent of the 200,00 
workers in the textile field would lose 
their jobs. Textile manufacturer, 
supported by many prominent indus 
trialists in other fields, declared that 
modernizing of plant equipment § 
essential if costs are to be reduced 
and if exports are to cope with foreign 
competition. 

A conference of State government 
industry, and labor officials convened 
in June at Naini Tal, in the Himalayan 
foothills, to solve the rationalization 
dispute involving the textile mills a@ 
Kanpur, United Province, where the 
management-labor controversy had 
been particularly acute. As a resul 
of the conference, tripartite “mill 
wise” committees were organized # 
review individual rationalization pre 
grams on a mill-by-mill basis. A basi 
principle was that no unemployment 
should result, but a “freeze on hiring# 
would be permitted to adjust employ 
ment levels within modernized mills 
Labor groups, which initially approvel 
this approach, have been protesting 
vehemently that labor’s interests weft 
not properly safeguarded under thé 
tripartite formula. 


New Aid Agreements Concluded 

A large number of new agreements 
and others supplementing previow 
agreements were concluded betweel 
the Government of India and tht 
Technical Cooperation Mission during 
the second quarter. Seven agree 
ments, involving U. S. aid of $8 
million, were concluded for com- 
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ty-project developments, the 
mocurement of steel for agricultural 
urposes, the purchase of air navi- 
gational aids and training in their 
use, and equipment for 19 thermal 
power stations in Rajasthan. 

A number of agreements, involving 
aid totaling above $4 million, will pro- 
yide equipment and technical training 
for research and mineral laboratories, 
agricultural and secondary schools, 
extension training centers, and re- 
gearch facilities in soil testing and 
puilding materials. Additional agree- 
ments were signed providing for aid 
in reclamation work, in management 
and productivity techniques for the 
metalworking and newsprint indus- 
tries, and for equipment and technical 
assistance in the building of storage 
facilities for the Government’s food 
grains, principally wheat. Wide and 
favorable publicity was given the con- 
dusion of each of these agreements. 

A national mineral development 
policy was being formulated in June. 
From three meetings of officials held 
in north, south, and east India 
evolved the decision to give special 
attention to the mining of nonferrous 
minerals, such as copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, and sulfur. India imports most 
of its domestic requirements, but the 
aim is to develop Indian resources, 
provide local employment, and save 
on foreign exchange. 

Indian production of synthetic pe- 
troleum from low-grade coal again 
was considered by the Central Gov- 
ernment’s advisory committee on syn- 
thetic oil. The committee recom- 
mended the setting up as soon as 
possible of a synthetic oil industry, 
estimated to cost between 400 million 
and 500 million rupees, and the imme- 
diate establishment of a pilot plant 
at Dhanbad Fuel Research Institute. 
Foreign firms will be invited to sub- 
mit plans on the plant. The economics 
of such a plant has been questioned. 
A desire to minimize dependence on 
foreign crude supplies is said to moti- 
vate the committee’s proposals. 

Prime Minister Nehru delivered in 
May to the House of the People a ma- 
jor policy address on atomic energy, 
based on the theme frequently voiced 
by him that through atomic energy 
India has a chance to make up for the 
loss suffered when bypassed by the 
industrial revolution. Meanwhile, 
progress on India’s own atomic energy 
plant at Trombay near Bombay con- 
tinued and completion was scheduled 
for late 1954. 


Kashmir Integrated With India 

The Indian-controlled part of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir was 
economically integrated with the In- 
dian Union on May 14. A Presidential 
order was issued applying the Indian 
Constitution to the State, and as a 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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ty at 


Low Level but Shows Improvement 


Guatemalan business activity in August remained at a low level, as 
the military uprising at the beginning of the month provoked doubts 
as to the new government’s stability. 

Nevertheless, slight improvement over July took place, and although 
a cautious atmosphere prevailed and there was little commitment of new 


investment funds, optimism grew as 
the situation quieted. Retailers stated 
that more inquiries about heavy agri- 
cultural equipment, the approaching 
coffee harvest, and the anticipated 
early resumption of public works 
activity led them to expect a definite 
upturn by November. 


Manufacturer’s agents reported a 
marked increase in orders toward the 
month’s end. Receipts and collec- 
tions of foreign items increased. 


The Government’s public works pro- 
gram, announced late in the month, 
emphasized highway construction, in- 
cluding completion of the Atlantic 
Highway, the Pacific coast road, and 
the Guatemalan section of the Inter- 
American Highway. The program 
embraces also the construction of 
schools, hospitals, airports, low-cost 
housing, and increased power and 
irrigation facilities. Financing de- 
tails have not been announced. 


A technical cooperation agreement 
was signed with the United States on 
September 1, representing the initial 
step in obtaining U. S. assistance for 
a variety of projects designed to aid 
Guatemala’s economic development. 
The next step will be the negotiation 
of subsidiary agreements providing 
for specific programs, which it is gen- 
erally agreed should be initiated as 
soon as possible since business activity 


continues off and unemployment is 
growing. 


Exchange Reserves Decline 


Net foreign-exchange reserves de- 
clined seasonally to an _ estimated 
$41,000,000 at the end of August, com- 
pared with $43,192,000 at the end of 
July. The estimated $2,192,000 de- 
crease -was considerably below the 
$4,269,000 decline during the like 
period last year. 


Stating that communistic policy is 





U. S. exports of fats, oils, and oil- 
seeds in the current marketing year 
are expected to set a new record, ac- 
cording to a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture report. Exports in terms of oil 
equivalent in the 9-month period Oc- 
tober-June totaled 2.6 billion pounds 
—an increase of 52 percent from 1.7 
billion pounds exported in the corre- 
sponding months of 1952-53. 

Major contributors to the new- 
record volume of exports are soy- 
beans, cottonseed oil, inedible tallow 
and greases, and linseed oil. 





contrary to Guatemala’s democratic 
system, and Guatemala is vitally in- 
terested in cooperating with the free 
world democracies in order to 
strengthen its economic and political 
position, the Government on August 
13 announced the denunciation of the 
1936 trade agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia, to become effective Novem- 
ber 12. 


Total imports from Czechoslovakia 
in 1952 amounted to $308,801, consist- 
ing principally of textiles, motor- 
cycles, radios, and costume jewelry. 
Guatemala exported no products to 
Czechoslovakia in 1952; in previous 
years that country was a market for 
Guatemalan coffee. 

The first election of the new labor 
union officials to replace those re- 
moved by the new government’s de- 
cree No. 21 of July 22 took place late 
in August, when the Union of Private 
Employees, principally bank employ- 
ees and other white-collar workers, 
elected an executive board. The new 
board will not be recognized officially 
until its members have been investi- 
gated by the Department of Labor to 
ensure that they have no communist 
affiliation —Emb., Guatemala City. 





Japan Trade Directory 


Lists Firms, Goods 


The 1954-55 edition of the 
“Japan Trade Directory,” listing 
3,700 Japanese firms and giving 
detailed information about each 
firm, is now available. 

It also includes an index 
compiled according to commod- 
ity, and separate sections cov- 
ering the commercial code of | 
Japan and other features, such 
as Japanese weights and meas- 
ures and their English equiva- 
lents. 

A copy of the directory is 
available for consultation in 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Copies may be purchased from 
the publisher, Japanasia Infor- 
mation Service, Inc., 19 Shiba 
Shinsakuradacho, Minatoku, 
Tokyo, Japan, at $8 each, post- 
paid. 
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General Revival of Business in 
Mexico Results in New Optimism 


Renewed optimism prevailed in Mexico during August as a result of 
a general revival of local business activity which, in turn, was stimu- 
lated by excellent crop prospects, a record inflow of tourists, and the 
World Bank loan of US$61 million for rehabilitating the Southern 


Pacific Railway. 


The Minister of Economy declared 
that the stabilization period follow- 
ing devaluation had begun and that 
devaluation had not significantly 
affected the economic expansion. 


Private banks’ participation in the 
Southern Pacific Railway loan was 
publicized as evidence of growing con- 
fidence in the Mexican economy, and 
the 15-million-peso investment in an 
American “five-and-ten” chain was 
looked upon as further evidence of 
the recovery of Mexican business from 
the devaluation shock. 


Sales, as indicated by the depart- 
ment store index (1949=100), rose to 
98.77 in June as compared with 97.27 
in March. 


The index of production volume in 
manufacturing industries (1939=100) 
rose to 196.8 in June from 194.5 in 
February. No summer slump was 
evidenced, and all signs pointed to a 
fairly steady improvement in busi- 
ness during July and August. 


The outstanding factor in the im- 
proved situation was the record har- 
vest in the principal agricultural ex- 
port crops of coffee and cotton, plus 
the greatly increased production of 
corn, beans, and wheat. 


Prices Rise Steadily 


Prices continued to rise steadily and 
were expected to increase at a rate of 
1 to 2 percent a month until the end 
of the year. The 210-article whole- 
sale-price index in Mexico City was 
437.3 in July, an increase of 9.1 per- 
cent since March. The consumers’ 
and producers’ goods subindexes in- 
creased 6.7 and 12.7 percent, respec- 
tively. Although these indexes prob- 
ably understate the real increase in 
cost of living in Mexico, still the major 
portion of the price advantage from 
the April devaluation appears to have 
been conserved. 


Following a campaign by the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to re- 
move price controls on articles not in 
short supply, the Ministry of Economy 
agreed to take action when existing 
ceiling prices served no useful purpose. 
Agriculturists petitioned for an im- 
mediate increase in price guaranties 
for corn, beans, and wheat, stating 
that “farmers should not be sacrificed 
in the campaign to keep down living 
costs.” The Confederation of National 
Chambers of Commerce proposed that 
September be called the “Month of 
National Economic Recovery” and that 
prices be cut on existing stocks to pre- 
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devaluation levels to stimulate greater 
consumer buying. 

Some observers pointed out that the 
superficial prosperity was limited to 
some sectors of the populace living in 
urban areas, and concern was ex- 
pressed that devaluation had accen- 
tuated further the existing income 
maldistribution. 


Trade Deficit Still Large 

Mexico’s foreign-trade deficit in the 
first 7 months of 1954 was 1,540.1 
million pesos, an increase of 80 per- 
cent over the 856.9-million-peso deficit 
in the corresponding period of 1953. 
The large imbalance was due to a 
sharp increase in imports during the 
period, from 3,510.7 million to 4,599.4 
million pesos, rather than to a decline 
in the export value, which increased 
slightly, from 2,653.8 million to 3,059.3 
million pesos. Petroleum and coffee 
exports showed the most marked in- 
creases in 1954, tomatoes and hene- 
quen running behind the 1953 levels. 

Despite the unfavorable balance on 
merchandise account, the outlook for 
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WHEREAS the United Nations 
represents man’s most determined 
and promising effort to save hu- 
manity from the scourge of war 
and to promote conditions of peace 
and well-being for all nations; and 

WHEREAS this Government be- 
lieves that the United Nations de- 
serves our continued firm support 
and that its success depends not 
only on the support given it by its 
members but equally on that of the 
peoples of the member countries; 
and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has resolved 
that October 24, the anniversary of 
the coming into force of the United 
Nations Charter, should be dedi- 
cated each year to making known 
the aims and accomplishments of 
the United Nations: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do here- 





United Nations Day, 1954 


By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 











of the public declined by 324 million} Ear 
pesos between March and June; bil) collec 
and coins increased by 86.3 millign} 1954 ' 
pesos and deposits decreased by 4193) cent | 
million pesos. The decline in deposgitg§ prove 
was due only in minor degree to de.) rece] 
valuation and was more pro tax, ¢ 
attributed to the unfavorable trade} and ¢ 
balance. Unofficial sources indicated} Inc 
that “foreign currency demand dé} incre: 
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pesos after revaluation. Septe 
The Bank of Mexico’s authorize at 
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b fiber 
y urge the citizens of this Nation texti 
to observe Sunday, October 24, 1954, ity ¢ 
as United Nations Day with com- 9», 
munity programs that will demon- meet 





strate their faith and support of 
the United Nations and create @ 
better public understanding of its 
aims, achievements, and problems, 


I call also upon the officials of 
the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, the United States Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day, 
representatives of civic, educa- 
tional, and religious organizations, 
agencies of the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures, as well 
as all citizens to cooperate in ap- 
propriate observance of the day 
throughout our country. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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sos after April, principally to fi- 
nance agricultural crops. 

private bank investments between 
March and June declined by 230 mil- 
jion pesos, according to the National 
Banking Commission. The commis- 
sion’s figures indicated that short- 
term loans— 180 days or less —in- 
creased from 2,956 million to 3,205 mil- 
jion pesos between March and June, 
while long-term loans increased from 
1227 million to 1,388 million pesos. 
Reserve deposit deficiencies of private 
panks, however, increased from 49 
million to 187 million pesos. 


Industrial Activity Improves 


Early reports indicated that tax 
collections in the first 6 months of 
1954 were running from 15 to 20 per- 
cent above 1953 levels because of im- 
proved tax administration, increased 
receipts from the mercantile income 
tax, and greater revenue from import 
and export duties. 

Industrial activity showed a slight 
increase in August as compared with 
July, notwithstanding that August and 
September are usually slow months. 
The large steel] mills operated satis- 
factorily and the volume of finished 
steel sales picked up. 

Pharmaceutical laboratories and 
electrical appliance manufacturers re- 
ported improved business. Cotton- 
textile production was proceeding at 
a high level as a result of the increase 
in export orders received. Domestic 
demand for cotton textiles was at its 
highest level since 1951, stocks were 
significantly reduced, and new produc- 
tion of the larger concerns was sold 
well in advance. 

Conditions in the woolen industry 
also were satisfactory, production re- 
turning to levels attained early in 
1954. The artificial fiber textile in- 
dustry recovered somewhat from the 
slump in May and June. Synthetic 
fiber and yarn production to meet the 
textile industry’s needs was at capac- 
tty and there were some complaints 
that domestic production was not 
meeting those demands. 


Agricultural Outlook Good 
A bumper wheat harvest and the 


probably will result in limited imports. 
Powdered-milk imports were sharply 
teduced. On the other hand, cotton 
exports increased greatly in July. 
The coffee crop was expected to 
teach 2 million bags, which would 


make Mexico the world’s third largest 
coffee exporter. 


The supply of irrigation water was 
reported to be sufficient for 70 percent 
of the irrigable land for the 1954-55 
Season, and river flow and rains 
Promised to increase this supply. Cat- 


Proved pastures. 
President Eisenhower’s decision not 
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to increase U. S. import duties on lead 
and zinc was hailed as a salvation to 
Mexico’s mining industry. Direct bene- 
fits of this action to the Mexican 
mining industry are expected to be: 
An increase in intensity of mining 
activities; better prices for lead and 
zinc and increased foreign exchange 
from exports; and elimination of the 
danger of closing many mines. 


A large area of silica of 96.5 per- 
cent purity reportedly has been dis- 
covered at Jaltipan, Veracruz, which 
will eliminate the necessity of import- 
ing it. 

The U. 8S. intention to purchase 
75,000 flasks of mercury from Mexico 
by the end of 1957 resulted in intensi- 
fied mercury production and increased 
exploration activities. 


One of three companies developing 
sulfur deposits in the Tehuantepec 
Isthmus was reported to be produc- 
ing between 200 and 350 tons a day 
and hoped to increase production to 
200,000 tons a year. 


Petroleum Field Active 


Crude and distillate production 
amounted to 7,211,686 barrels during 
May, the highest production in 1954. 


In the first 3 months of this year 
Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) drilled 
70 oil wells, of which 58 proved pro- 
ductive. Drilling will start soon in 
the States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, 
Veracruz, and Campeche, on an area 
of 83,950 hectares. PEMEX announced 
in September the discovery of a new 
oil field in Tecolutla, Veracruz, which 
is reported to be producing daily 3,000 
barrels of high-quality light oil. 


PEMEX also announced it will build 
two fertilizer plants, one each at the 
Minatitlan and Salamanca refineries, 
to produce fertilizer from such by- 
products as ammonia extract. 


The President approved the con- 
struction of a number of important 
projects in the Gulf of Mexico ports, 
including a refrigeration plant to aid 
small fishermen at Campeche, and a 
number of yard and dock facilities. 

The Mexican Light and Power Co. 
announced that it will spend 200 mil- 
lion pesos a year over a 10-year period 
to increase its power output in the 


Federal District and neighboring 
zones. 





Electric Power Restrictions 
Extended in Spanish Areas 


Further depletion of the water re- 
serves in the power reservoirs made 
it necessary to institute power restric- 
tions for 2 days. a week in the Bar- 
celona area of Spain starting August 
30 and in the Bilbao area starting 
September 1. 


At present power is restricted in all 
parts of Spain except Asturias and 
Galicia in the northwestern section, 
which has the heaviest rainfall. 
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Liberian Forestry Study 
Made Available 


The results of a survey of for- 
est resources in Liberia have 
been embodied in a report pub- 
lished by the U. S. Foreign Op- 
erations Administration in co- 
operation with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service and the Forest 
Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The survey was conducted by 
the FOA Mission in Monrovia as 
part of its technical cooperation 
program in Liberia. 

The report provides factual 
and interpretative comments on 
Liberian forest resources and dis- 
cusses possibilities for the com- 
mercial exploitation of Liberian 
timber. Information also is pro- 
vided on forestry legislation and 
the program in Liberia. 

Copies of the report, entitled 
“Forestry Opportunities in the 
Republic of Liberia,” are avail- 
able for consultation and loan 
purposes in the Far East and 
African Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or in the Department’s 
Field Offices. 











Priority Permit Issued for 
Harnessing Yukon River 


The Canadian Government has is- 
sued a priority permit to Northwest 
Power Industries, Ltd., to develop 
power from the waters of the southern 
part of the Yukon River drainage 
basin and of the Alsek River Basin, 
Yukon Territory. 


Northwest Power Industries, Ltd., is 
a subsidiary of Quebec Metallurgical 
Industries, Ltd., which in turn is con- 
trolled by Ventures, Ltd., and Fro- 
bisher, Ltd. It has been formed to 
deal with the power aspect of the 
Ventures-Frobisher power and metal- 
lurgical development. The power 
scheme envisages the ultimate de- 
velopment of approximately 5 million 
horsepower by the storage of water in 
the upper Yukon River Basin and its 
diversion through northern British 
Columbia. 


Under the Federal licensing system 
a company applying for the right to 
exploit water resources in the Federal 
domain must obtain a survey permit, 
a priority permit, an interim license, 
and finally a permanent license. 





Vegetable oil and linseed exports 
from Angola in 1953 amounted to 8,176 
and 35,030 short tons, respectively, as 
compared with 12,905 and 34,474 tons 
in 1952.—Cons., Luanda. 
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French Moroccan Trade, Industry on High 
Level; Prospects Good for Grain Crop 


The general economic situation in 
French Morocco is firm, notwithstand- 
ing intermal disturbances during the 
second quarter of 1954. 

Encouraging indicators are the 
marked rise in the value of Moroccan 
exports during the second quarter and 
a continuing high import level in 
consumer goods. Industrial activity 
was sustained at a relatively high 
level and mining output as a whole 
was satisfactory. 


Prospects were promising for a 
bumper grain crop, although the ex- 
pected export surplus presented a mar- 
keting problem. Revenues from agri- 
cultural levies and income taxes are 
expected to be well above original es- 
timates. This will permit the Gov- 
ernment to carry out new public work 
expenditures aimed at reducing the 
unemployment problem. 


There were negative signs, however, 
which occasioned concern in official 
circles. Unemployment remained 
high, and the local textile industry 
experienced difficulties. Attributable 
in part to political tensions, Moroccan 
stocks on the Paris and Casablanca 
exchanges declined, and a reduction 
in the value of new capital invest- 
ments was indicated. 


Bumper Grain Crop Expected 


The Government has estimated the 
1953-54 grain crop at slightly more 
than 30 million quintals, equal to last 
year’s estimate. Morocco has had 
larger grain harvests only three times 
before; the current crop is almost 
50 percent above the postwar average. 
As silos are already bulging with a 
record holdover—1.8 million quintals 
of soft wheat held by the Government 
alone—commercialization of the cur- 
rent grain crop has forced sacrifice 
sales abroad, particularly in barley. 
To speed this liquidation the Govern- 
ment has instituted a sliding scale of 
export subsidies to exporters. 


This year’s sales abroad of citrus 
fruit totaled only 92,000 tons, or 26 
percent less than last year, according 
to preliminary figures. 

The first few weeks of the sardine 
fishing season, which opened in May, 
were not encouraging, as fish were 
rather scarce and of mediocre quality. 
The activity of fish-canning plants at 
Safi did not become intense until after 
the middle of June, hence no indica- 
tion could be obtained as to the num- 
ber of cases of canned sardines which 
will be produced during this year. 

French Moroccan sardine prices on 
world markets are not expected to 
change, and prices which govern the 
purchase of fish from the industrial 
fishing fleet owners have been fixed 
approximately at the levels of the 
past year, that is, approximately 23 


francs per kilogram for canning fish 
at most ports and from 6 to 10 francs 
per kilogram for fish destined for the 
byproduct industries. 


Phosphate Revenues High 


The situation in mining during the 
first 6 months of 1954 was uncertain 
in several branches, but phosphate 
rock, Morocco’s principal mineral 
product, showed higher revenues than 
during the corresponding period of 
1953. Lead exports continued on the 
1953 level but manganese and zinc 
shipments and anthracite-coal min- 
ing fell off. 

Industrial output remained high 
throughout the first half of 1954, but 
Paris stock brokers were reported to 
be advising clients to dispose of Mo- 
roccan stocks in view of the effect 
that the rising political tension would 
have on the economic situation. Many 
Moroccan titles fell in value, partic- 
ularly during the second quarter, on 
the Paris and Casablanca exchanges. 
The overall Casablanca stock index 
declined from 204 in March to 196 in 
May and to a low of 189 on June 15. 
The index 100 represents the level of 
all stocks on December 31, 1945. 


Investments in new corporations de- 
clined from 1,279 million francs dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1953 to 929 
million francs during the correspond- 
ing quarter of this year, official sta- 
tistics show. On the other hand, fig- 
ures on capital increases in existing 
companies indicated that an addi- 
tional 2,964 million francs was in- 
vested in 99 corporations during the 
first quarter of this year, compared 
with only 2,073 million francs invested 
in 95 corporations in the first quarter 
of 1953. 


Industries Expand 


Less capital found its way into new 
corporations, but capital increases in 
established companies more than com- 
pensated for this decline. These in- 
vestments prompted the expansion 
of some industries. Of primary impor- 
tance is the installation of a fourth 
furnace at the Lafarge-Palmier ce- 
ment plant at Casablanca, which will 
increase this factory’s capacity to 
well over 500,000 metric tons annually. 

Further, the entry into operation of 
the newly constructed thermofor cata- 
lytic cracking plant at the petroleum 
refinery of the Societe Cherifienne des 
Petroles at Petitjean will increase the 
quantity and quality of its petroleum 
products. The new refining unit in- 
cludes a plant for bottling butane 
for household use, and a second butane 
bottling plant was placed in operation 
by the Shell group at Fedala near 
Casablanca. Other new industries in- 
clude a metallic wrapper and con- 
tainer plant at Fedala, also equipped 
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Trade Talks Planned 
For N. Y. Meeting 


Conditions affecting U. S. intern 
tional trade and investment will 
analyzed and recommendations 
cerning this counfry’s foreign eg 
nomic policy will be issued at thy 
Forty-First National Foreign 
Convention to be held November 15-11, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New Y 
the National Foreign Trade Coung 
has announced. 

The council expects an attendang 
of about 2,000. 

U. S. Government speakers will ip. 
clude Ezra T. Benson, Secretary g 
Agriculture; Robert Murphy, De 
Under Secretary of State; Senaty 
John Marshall Butler, ‘of Maryland: 
Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Seere. 
tary of Commerce; Captain W. 8 
Thorp, U. S. N. (Ret.), Deputy 
Defense Economic Affairs, Office of 
Foreign Military Affairs, Office of As. 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Interna. 
tional Security Affairs), and Hay. 
thorne Arey, Director, Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

Recommendations concerning U, 
foreign economic policy, as ado 
by the convention, are scheduled to 
heard on Wednesday morning, 
vember 17. 

Special panel discussions, led 
business and Government experts, 
be held on the following subjects 
Financing of international trade 
merchandising, transportation, 
insurance; American direct inv 
ments abroad; education; curre 
trade questions, and taxation of 
come from foreign sources. 
























to produce aluminum roofing she¢t 
and disks for the production of cook 
ing utensils, and a plastic wrappe 
factory at Casablanca. 

A soft spot in Morocco’s indust 
sector is the textile industry, whid 
has not improved, owing primarily « 
the persisting difficulties encounte 
in textile sales to the Moroccan pop 
lations. A medium of relief for f 
branch was already forthcoming, he 
ever, as a result of the passage of 
law on May 6, 1954, reducing or § 
pending customs duties on a num 
of imported raw materials utili 
by the textile industries. 


The only notable labor dispute 
corded during the second quarter 
the Casablanca dock strike carried @ 
by the noncommunist Force Ouvriet 
with the participation of the uniom 
specialized European workers. 


Construction Boom Levels Off 
The monthly average value of c 
struction for which authorizatie 
were issued throughout French } 
rocco in the first 5 months of @ 
year was 2,635 million francs, com 
pared with 3,013 million francs durl 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Oats Imports Limited 
For Another Year 


The President signed a proclama- 
tion at Denver on October 4 limiting 
to 40 million bushels imports of oats 
into the United States from all 
sources during the marketing year 
ending September 30, 1955. 


The President’s action was based 
upon a unanimous report by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, following its in- 
vestigation into the situation under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended. The Commis- 
sion found that such a restriction was 
necessary in order to prevent larger 
imports from rendering ineffective or 
materially interfering with the do- 
mestic price-support program under- 
taken by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with respect to oats, as author- 
ized by law. 

The quota of 40 million bushels rep- 
resents the average of total importa- 
tions during the five marketing sea- 
sons, 1948-49 to 1952-53, which include 
relatively high as well as low years. 
Because imports during 1953-54 were 
exceptionally large, that year was 
omitted from the calculations. 

The Tariff Commission had recom- 
mended that this quota apply dur- 
ing the present and subsequent years, 
subject to possible later review. The 
President limited the imposition of 
the quota to one year. Also, he di- 
rected that the total quota be divided 
between Canada and all other for- 
eign countries in the proportion of 
their historical participation in sup- 
plying U. S. imports of oats, namely, 
39,312,000 bushels for Canada and 
688,000 bushels for all other countries. 

The Tariff Commission report re- 
sulted from its second investigation 
into the effect of imports of oats—in- 
cluding hulled and unhulled, and un- 
hulled ground oats—on the domestic 
price-support program for that prod- 
uct, as directed by the President upon 
the request of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The Tariff Commission’s first 
investigation and report last year re- 
sulted in a proclamation on Decem- 
ber 27, 1953, limiting imports of oats 
into the United States from sources 
other than Canada to 2,500,000 bush- 
els during the period December 23, 
1953, to September 30, 1954. From De- 
cember 10, 1953, to September 30, 
1954, Canada voluntarily limited ship- 
ments of oats to the United States 
to 23,000,000 bushels. 





The Tenth International Road Con- 
gress will be held in Istanbul, Turkey, 
September 19-24, 1955, and not 1954 
as indicated in the item which ap- 
peared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 30, 1954, page 12. 
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CCC Alters List of Export Items 


The list of products that will be 
available from Commodity’Credit Cor- 
poration holdings in October to com- 
mercial exporters at prices below the 
domestically supported levels, for sale 
abroad, and the prices and places at 
which they will be available were an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on October 1. 

The products are: Cheddar cheese, 
nonfat dry milk solids, butter, crude 
cottonseed oil, dry edible beans, wheat, 
corn, barley, and rye. 

The list, which yaries from month 
to month as additional commodities 
become available, or as commodities 
formerly available are dropped, is de- 
signed to aid in moving CCC’s excess 
inventories into export through regu- 
lar commercial channels. 

In accordance with the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, buyers may now use 
FOA dollars or other U. S. Government 
funds in purchasing CCC-owned com- 
modities for export at the reduced ex- 
port sales prices announced monthly. 

The following are the major changes 
from the list for September (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, September 13, 
1954, p. 6): Pink beans and small red 
beans were added to the list and oats 
was deleted this month. Limited 
quantities of linseed oil and additional 
limited quantities of flaxseed will be 
offered, as available, on a competitive 
bid basis by the Minneapolis Com- 
modity Office. Refined cottonseed oil 
will continue to be offered in limited 
quantities on a competitive bid basis 





White Potato Tariff 
Quota Lowered 


A total of 4,485,000 60-pound 
bushels is set as the quantity of 
white, or Irish, potatoes other 
than certified seed that may be 
admitted into the United States 
at the reduced import duty of 
37% cents per 100 pounds in the 
year begun September 15, the 
U. S. Commissioner of Customs 
has announced. 

The corresponding tariff quota 
for white potatoes for the 1953- 
54 season was 1 million bushels, 
and for the preceding season 13.3 
million bushels. 

The conditions under which an 
annual determination is made of 
the amount of white potatoes 
that may be imported at the 
reduced duty were indicated in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oc- 
tober 5, 1953, page 25. 











by the New Orleans Commodity Of- 
fice. 

If it becomes necessary during the 
month to amend this list in any ma- 
terial way, such as by the removal or 
addition of a commodity or by a sig- 
nificant change in price or method of 
sale, an announcement of the change 
will be sent to all persons currently 
receiving the list by mail from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. 

CCC will entertain offers from pro- 
spective buyers for the purchase of 
any commodity on the current list, 
subject to the terms and conditions it 
has prescribed. The buyer is respon- 
sible for obtaining any required U. S. 
Government export permit or license. 
Purchases from CCC shall not consti- 
tute any assurance that any such 
permit or license will be granted by 
the issuing authority. 

Announcements containing § the 
terms and conditions of sale with re- 
spect to all commodities will be fur- 
nished upon request by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 





Deflationary Trend .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


result free trade has been established 
with India. 


The order contained some impor- 
tant exceptions. The land reform 
program of Sheikh Abdullah has been | 
exempted; otherwise compensation 
would be required for property ex- 
propriated under that program. The 
State also retains exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over matters connected with in- 
dustrial and mineral development, 
census, and company laws. The State 
legislature also has been authorized to 
make laws respecting its own civil 
service, settlement in the State, schol- 
arships, and the acquisition of im- 
movable property. 


In order to improve economic con- 
ditions, the Central Government has 
expanded the allocation of the 5-year- 
plan expenditure within the State 
from 100 rupees to 126.4 million ru- 
pees. Seventy percent of the total will 
be supplied by the Central Govern- 
ment.—Emb., New Delhi. 





“Commercial production of almonds 
in the French zone of Morocco is es- 
timated at 3,300 short tons, shelled 
basis, for 1954, as compared with 3,500 
short tons estimated for 1953, the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
The slight decline over earlier 1954 
estimates of 4,000 short tons is at- 
tributed to damage of the mountain 
crop by unfavorable May weather. 
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Italy Frees Additional Dollar Imports 


The list of goods which may be imported into Italy from the United 
States and other dollar countries without a validated import license has 


been expanded substantially. 


The items affected by the action—taken by a ministerial decree of 
August 7, effective on publication in the Gazzetta Ufficiale, August 10— 


represent about 45 percent by value 
of Italy’s imports from the dollar 
area in 1953, and about 23 percent of 
its imports from the United States 
alone. The most important items— 
coal, petroleum, and ferrous scrap— 
in 1953 accounted for about 90 percent 
by value of Italy’s imports of the com- 
modities newly liberalized. 


Pharmaceuticals in bulk—vitamins, 
hormones, and antibiotics—also have 
been freed from restrictions, but these 
items, imported entirely from the 
United States and Canada, were being 
licensed generously before August 10. 

No finished consumer products have 
been liberalized. 


Coal, petroleum, and ferrous scrap 
imports require a customs clearance 
document (buono di sgoganamento) 
from the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce prior to importation. The 
Ministry announced that the docu- 
ment was required for coal, “solely 
for the purpose of statistical control” 
and added that the clearance “would 
be automatically granted to all com- 
mercial and industrial companies upon 
application.” 

All goods which can now be im- 


ported freely into Italy from dollar 
areas were listed in a table accom- 
panying the August 7 decree. These 
items and their tariff numbers are 
shown below, with asterisks indicat- 
ing the commodities liberalized on 
August 10: 


Animal and Vegetable Raw Materials 

35, Bristles of pig and boar, hair of badger, 
and like. 

35, bis, Horsehair and its waste. 

115, Plants, their parts, seeds and fruits, 
n.e.s., for perfumery, medicine, insecticides. 

119, Tanning and dyeing vegetable materials. 

* 120, Resin of conifers (natural turpentine 
or tree gum). 

121, Gums and gum resins, crude or sorted, 
cleaned, pulverized. 

122, Balsams, natural (copaiba, tolu, Peru- 
vian, Canadian, benzoin, and others). 

* 123, Thickeners, natural, n.e.s. 

* 125, Basketmakers’ and matmakers’ vege- 
table materials, n.es. 

*126 a and c, Kapok and other (than vege- 
table hair) upholstering and stuffing materials. 

*ex 127, Brush and broom vegetable ma- 
terials, n.e.s., except sorghum. 

*128, Hard seeds for carving, pits, bark, 
nuts (corozo, dum palm, arova, and like). 

151, Vegetable waxes (carnauba, candelilla, 
curicuri, etc.) 

152, Fat-processing residues, n.es. (stearin 
and wool fat pitch—lanolin—and like). 

209, Olilcakes and other residues of vege- 
table oil extraction. 

214, Animal feed, prepared, n.es. 


Mineral Products 


* 221, Graphite (natural and artificial). 

* 222, Sand, n.es., including crushed silex. 

* 223, Quartz. 

*224 except d, Clays, including fire clays, 
crude, calcinated, washed, or crushed, n.es., 
except bentonite. 

* 228, Barium carbonate, natural (Whiterite). 

* 229, Infusorial earth, fossil flour, siliceous 
earths, including dust. 





* 232, Emery. 

* 233, Corundum, natural. 

* 239, Lithographic stones. 

* 242, Calcined or caustic magnesia (mag- 
nesium oxide) impure, even crushed, except 
pure or pharmaceutical. 

250, Asbestos. 

253, Mica, crude. 

* 254, Cryolite, natural. 

256. Boron ores. 

* 257, Cyanite. 

* 258, Feldspar and feldspathic sands (crude). 

* 259, Pegmatite. ; 

* 260, Other mineral materials, n.e.s. 


Metallic Ores, Slag, and Ashes 


*261 except f and g, Iron ore including 
iron pyrites; pyrites ash; manganese ore, 
including iron ore with more than 10 reent 
manganese; aluminum ore (bauxite, leukite, 
alumite, etc); copper ore, including calcopy- 
rites; zinc ore, even cadmium-bearing; tin 
ore, even bismuth-bearing; antimony ore; 
nickel ore; cobalt ore; chrome ore; molyb- 
denum, tungsten, vanadium, tantalum, ti- 
tanium, zirconium, and glucinium (beryllium) 
ores; precious metal ores (gold, silver except 
argentiferous lead, platinum, and platinum 
group); uranium ore and radioactive bodies; 
rare-earth ores (monazite); other metallic 
ores, n.e.s. (Note: The exceptions f and are 
lead ore, including alquifoux and argentifer- 
ous and zinc ore, even cadmium-bearing; 
a ore is the only item not newly liberal- 
zed. 


262, Slag, trimmings, dross, and other proc- 
essing waste, except phosphatic slag. 

263, Metalliferous ash, slag, residues. 

264, Other slag and ash, n.es. 
Mineral Fuels and Oils, Refining Products, 

Mineral Wax 

* 265, Coal and other natural fossil fuels, 
even in briquettes (Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce permit required). 

267, Coal tar or other natural fossil fuel 


tar. 

268, Oils and other products obtained di- 
rectly from the distillation of nonparaffinic 
mineral tars. 

269, Coal-tar pitch. 

270. Coal-tar pitch coke. 

*271 a 2, Crude oll, natural, for refining 
(Ministry of Industry and Commerce permit 
required). 

273, Vaseline. 

274, Paraffin, solid. 

* 275, Petroleum coke. 

277, Mineral wax. 

278, Asphalts and bitumens, natural. 
Products of Chemical Industries, including 

Pharmaceuticals 


*ex 281, Rare gases, spectroscopically pure. 

* 282 c, Rare-earth metals (cerium and all 
other). 

*ex 321, Lithium hydroxide. 

349 ex b, Lead basic sulfosilicate (tribase 
type, etc.) 

*355, Rare-earth metals, organic and in- 
organic compounds. 

* 359 c, Copper phosphides, including copper 
and its alloys with more than 8 percent of 
phosphorous. 

*ex 361, Boron and boron-sodium hydrides. 

* 362 a 1, Hydrocarbons, acyclic, saturated 
(methane, ethane, propane, butane, pentane 
and isopentane exane methylpentane, heptane, 
Octane and isooctanes, etc.) 

* 362 a 4 ex beta, Dipenthene. 

*362 a 5 alpha, Benzene, 
xylene. 


* 362 b. ex 3, Octochlorine and chlordane. 

* 362 c. 2: ex alpha, Nitroparaffin. 

*368 a 1 ex eta I and c 1, Calcium pro- 
pionate and napthenic acid. 

* 370 d 1 ex epsilon and e, Dihydrogencitrate 
choline quaternary ammonium salts, their 
derivatives and salts. 

*371 b and 2 ex alpha, Orthotolylbiguanide. 

*372 c ex 16, Gamma picoline. 

* 374 a 1 ex delta, Vitamin E or tocoferol. 

* 374 a 2 alpha, Vitamin Bl (aneurin, thia- 
min) and B2. 


toluene, and 


*374 a 2 gamma, Vitamin PP Nicotin. 
amide). ( 

*374 a 2 ex theta, Vitamin B6. 

*374 a 2 ex 3, Vitamin B12. 

* 374 b 2, Insulin. 

*ex 375, Khellin. 

*376 d ex 4, Bacitracin and terramycin, 
© 3T7, poapents and organic chemical 
ucts, including coloring substances, for ry. 
agent use, microscopy and scientific 
in original compounds (confections) w 
ing (including the immediate container) 
over 350 grams, even if named or inc} 
elsewhere, except iodine and products cop. 
taining iodine. 

*383 a b; ex c. Oil of turpentine. 

* 383 b, Colophony. 

* 383 ex c, Resinous — of pine oil. 

* 384, Vegetable pitches of all kinds ang 
like ay ey with colophony or vegetable 
pitches base, n.e.s. 

* ex 388 bis, Tall oil. 

* 390 a, Glands and other organs dried ang 
in powder (opotherapic). 

* 392, Cements and other products for dental] 
fillings. 

412 a 1, Carbon black. 

446, Proteinaceous substances other (thay 
casein, albumins, peptons gelatines), neg 
Hides and Skins, Furskins, Etc. 

* 495, Furriers skins (including tails), ray, 
fresh, or dried. 

Artificial Plastic Materials, Synthetic Resing, 
Rubber 

*504 ex e, Silicons (ex plastic materials 

condensation and polycondensation products), 

c, Guttapercha and crude natural rub 
ber and analagous gums other (than late 
and balata). 

*509, Synthetic rubber; chemical deriva 
tives of rubber; artificial rubber. 

Wood 


* 527 Timber in logs, rough, even without 
bark, Or rough-hewn, n.es. (Formerly only 
pitch pine and Douglas fir, were liberalized.) 

* 528, Timber, square hewn or planed, neg. 

* 529, Lumber sawn lengthwise, n.es. 
Paper and Products 

568, Paper pulp. 

569, Scrap paper and paper and cardboard 
waste. 

*ex 570, Cardboard for accordion bellows, 
Printed Material and Graphic Arts 


596, Printed books, even illustrated. 

596, Newspapers and periodicals, even illu- 
trated. 

597, Maps, sea and astronomical charts, and 
eegyaes works, even with wood or metal 
rods. 

598, Music, manuscript or printed, even with 
drawings or decorations. 

602, Plans, industrial projects, and draw 
ings or designs (wallpaper and textile ae 
terns, etc.), hand or photographically (re}- 
produced (photo copies); manuscripts and 
their photographic reproductions, n.e.s. 
Textile Materials—Rags 


607, Silk waste. 

622, Artificial-fiber waste, pure or mixed 
in bulk, including waste of yarns and Ul 
ravelings. 

ex 662, Absorbent cotton in packets weigh- 
ing not more than one-half kilogram (1.102 
Ib.). 

664, Cotton waste and regenerated cottol 
pure or mixed. 

686, Abaca and Manila. 

757, Rags (fabric or felt remnants, clippings, 
selvage, even new, used sewn objects, Ue 
serviceable for their proper original use, 
nets, unserviceable cordage, and like) no 
usable except for raveling, the manufacture of 
paper pulp, cleaning machinery, or like use 


Manufactures of Stone, Gypsum, Cement, 
Abestos, Mica, and the Like 


* 803, Mica in sheets and other n.e.s. man 
factures. 

Glass, Crystal and Manufactures 

* 830, Scrap, waste and cuttings of glam 
and crystal. 

Common Metals and Manufactures 

* 875, Pig iron, unworked. 

*876 b, Ferroaluminum, ferro-silico-alumk 
num; ferr%-silico-mangano-aluminum, com 
taining over 5 percent of each single element 
different from the iron, and not over 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Bolivia, Argentina 
Sign New Trade Pact 


The Argentine-Bolivian Agreement 
of Economic Union, signed in La Paz 
on September 9 by the Foreign Min- 
isters of the two countries, became 
effective 15 days later and will re- 
main in force for 3 years, unless de- 
nounced earlier by one of the signa- 
tories after giving 90-day notice. 

Stated purposes of the agreement 
are to strengthen the political and 
economic independence of the two 
countries and to raise living standards 
by encouraging increased production 
and foreign trade. This is to be 
achieved by stimulating a larger 
exchange of products through the 

adual lowering of tariff barriers, 
the coordination of exchange-rate 
policies, and the improvement of 
transportation and communications 
facilities between the countries. 

The two Governments also agreed 
to create favorable climates for the 
investment of capital, to decide on 
special arrangements to supply prod- 
ucts to their neighboring frontier 
zones, and to simplify the transit of 
goods through each other’s territory 
to third countries. Almost all of these 
objectives are stated in general terms 
and must be attained by further 
agreement between the two countries. 


Trade Items Listed 


The two lists of products to be 
exchanged under the agreement, total- 
ing $9 million from each country, are 
valid for the first year of the treaty, 
but do not preclude the addition of 
other products. 

The items Bolivia will export to Ar- 
gentina are as follows, in thousands: 


Petroleum, $5,000; tin ingots, $1,300; 
railway ties and other hardwood items, 
$350; logs, $350; rough lumber, $300; 
coca leaves, $250; sulfur, $150; asbes- 
tos, $100; animal skins, $80; manga- 
nese, $50; and miscellaneous items, 


$770. 


Argentina will export to Bolivia the 
following items, in thousands: 


Cattle on the hoof, $5,000; wool, $2,- 
000; quebracho extract, $380; books, 
$100; food pastes, $40; oats, $30; man- 
ufactured articles except textiles, $500; 
and miscellaneous items, $950. 


Wheat, also included on the list of 
commodities going to Bolivia, is sub- 
ject to decision as to quantity be- 
Cause Argentina will be unable to 
supply wheat to Bolivia during the 
first year of the agreement. 


The only limitation specified in the 
agreement is that Bolivia cannot ex- 
port more than $5 million worth of 
petroleum in the first year, and may 
export a total of $15 million in pe- 
troleum in the 3 years in which the 
agreement will operate. 


Ninety days prior to the expiration 
of the lists, they must be revised for 
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Brazil Raises Exchange Premiums 


The minimum acceptable bids, or 
premiums, for exchange commitment 
certificates sold at auction, as well as 
the exchange premiums applicable to 
imports of petroleum and its products, 
have been increased by the Brazilian 
Superintendency of Money and Credit 
(SUMOC). 

The minimums acceptable for ex- 
change certificates in the five auction 
categories have been increased 50 per- 
cent by SUMOC Instruction No. 103 
of September 16, and are now, re- 
spectively, 15, 18, 23, 30, and 75 cru- 
zeiros to the dollar, or its equivalent. 

The change will not affect general 
commercial imports into Brazil from 
the United States, as the auction 
premiums for dollar exchange com- 
mitment certificates have been con- 
sistently above the acceptable mini- 
mums. For example, in the auctions 
held in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
on September 14, premiums paid for 
dollar exchange ranged from 26.10 to 
33.30 cruzeiros in the first category; 
38.40 to 48.90 cruzeiros in the second; 
75 to 92.50 cruzeiros in the third; 
90.10 to 103.10 cruzeiros in the fourth; 
and 150 to 155.30 cruzeiros in the fifth. 

The increase in minimums will, 
however, affect the premiums paid in 
the special auctions for importers of 
specified commodities in the first and 
second categories, to be used exclu- 
sively in agriculture. In these auctions, 
dollar exchange certificates custom- 
arily are sold at the minimum prem- 
ijums fixed for the respective cate- 
gories. The increase also will affect 
the premiums paid for exchange com- 
mitment certificates in certain trade 
agreement currencies for which there 
is a limited demand. 

The Superintendency had estab- 
lished, effective July 1, a premium of 
10 cruzeiros to the U. S. dollar, or 
its equivalent, for imports of crude 
petroleum, aviation gasoline, kero- 
sene, diesel oil, fuel oil, gas oil, and 
signal oil and a premium of 15 cru- 
zeiros for motor gasoline, lubricating 
oil, greases, butane, and propane. The 
former premiums had been 7 and 12 
cruzeiros, respectively. 


Special semiannual auctions of ex- 
change commitment certificates are 





the following year, or prolonged for a 
longer time. 


The agreement may be tacitly re- 
newed for successive annual periods 
after the original 3 years have elapsed. 


Notes were exchanged between the 
two Governments implementing some 
of the general terms of the treaty. 
Previous agreements between Bolivia 
and Argentina have been discussed in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly (see issues 
of Mar. 29, 1947, p. 10; May 24, 1947, 
p. 12; Sept. 24, 1951, p. 9; Oct. 8, 1951, 
p. 8; and Nov. 19, 1951, p. 8). 


/ 
authorized by law but in actual prac- 
tice the National Petroleum’ Council 
allocates exchange available for pe- 
troleum.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 

These new policies should be noted 
in the U. S. Department of Commerce 
publication, Brazil—Licensing and Ex- 
change Controls on Imports and Ex- 
ports, Business Information Service, 
World Trade Series No. 582, June 
1954, pp. 2 and 5. 





Brazil Uses New Rate 
To Fix Export Bonus 


The method of calculating the 
bonuses due exporters under the sys- 
tem put into effect on August 14 has 
been changed by Brazilian Super- 
intendency of Money and Credit In- 
struction No. 104 of September 17. 


The rate now used for calculating 
the bonus to be paid on 20 percent 
of the value of goods exported is the 
average buying rate in the free market 
during the week—Monday through 
Friday—preceding liquidation of the 
exchange. These calculations are made 
by the Exchange Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, based on quotations 
supplied by the Rio de Janeiro Stock 
Exchange for hard currencies and the 
pound sterling and at the rates estab- 
lished by the Bank of Brazil for all 
other currencies. 


Previously, the rate used for cal- 
culating the bonus was the average 
buying rate in the free market up to 
4 p.m. of the business day preceding 
the date on which the exchange was 
liquidated. (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 23, 1954, p. 13, and Sept. 
20, 1954, p. 11, concerning installation 
of the present bonus system and the 
method of calculation.) 

In basing the bonus rate on the 
average free-market buying rates dur- 
ing the entire week preceding the sale 
of exchange to the Bank of Brazil, 
the new instruction seeks to prevent 
exporters from manipulating the free 
exchange market in order to increase 
their bonuses in cruzeiros.—Emb., Rio 
de Janeiro. 

This change in the Brazilian regula- 
tions should be noted in the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce publication, 
Brazil—Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trols on Imports and Exports, Business 
Information Service, World Trade 
Series No. 582, June 1954. 





Turkish tobacco exports in the first 
half of 1954 were 48 percent lower 
than in the like period in 1953. How- 
ever, exports for the year 1953 were 
about 44 million pounds higher than 
usual because of the disposal of large 
stocks of accumulated tobacco.—Emb., 
Ankara. 
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Bolivia Adopts New 
Customs Tariff 


The Bolivian Government has es- 
tablished higher rates on all imported 
items except essential foodstuffs, by 
revision of the Customs Law of 1927. 

Under the revised law, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, ad valorem duties will 
be assessed on the basis of the current 
official exchange rate of 190 bolivianos 
to $1 U. S. currency. Surcharges, 
which numbered approximately 100 
under the old regulations, have now 
been consolidated into 7. 

The new regulations also impose a 
uniform schedule of customs charges 
throughout the country and lodge re- 
sponsibility for the collection of duties 
exclusively with the Bolivian Customs 
Administration. 

Additional revenue anticipated as a 
result of the new schedules reportedly 
will be used in part to pay higher 
returns to the small- and medium- 
sized miners, to subsidize exports of 
agricultural and forestry products, and 
to reduce the expected deficit in the 
national budget. 

The revised tariff resulted from a 
study begun in May, designed both 
to reduce the number of surcharges 
that had been imposed to counteract 
successive devaluations of the bolivi- 
ano and to increase Government rev- 
enues. 





Guatemala To Permit Wheat 
import Outside IWA Quota 


Import of wheat and wheat flour 
into Guatemala outside the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement quota is now 
permitted, by a Ministry of Economy 
resolution effective August 29. 

The new resolution cancels a part of 
an earlier July resolution which spe- 
cifically prohibited nonagreement im- 
ports until the country’s total IWA 
quota had been imported (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 6, 1954, p. 8). 

The action was taken, the new res- 
olution states, because a few import- 
ers had reserved the entire IWA quota 
and thus prevented other regular im- 
porters from doing business until 
quota imports were completed. 





Panama Sets New Incubation 
Egg Quota at 10,000 Dozen 


An import quota for incubation eggs 
has been established by the Panaman- 
ian Office of Price Control at 10,000 
dozen for the period September 16 
through December 31. 


Import licenses must be obtained 
from the Institute of Economic De- 
velopment (Instituto de Fomento Eco- 
nomico) which administers the import 
quota. 

Shipments must be accompanied by 
documents clearly certifying that the 


eggs are from an accredited commer- 
cial firm and from chickens free of 
pullorum. Such certificates must be 
prepared by competent State agricul- 
tural officials of the State from which 
the eggs are shipped.—_Emb., Panama. 


South Africa Amends 
Various Duty Rates 


The rates of duty in the Union of 
South Africa were revised on a number 
of tariff items by the Customs Amend- 
ment Act, 1954. The changes were 
published in the Government Gazette 
Extraordinary of July 2 and went into 
effect on that date except for several 
duties made retroactive to April 20 
and May 24. 


Items affected by the new act (Act 
No. 54 of 1954) are as follows: 

No. 51 a b c, Mineral, aerated, and table 
waters. 

No. 59 1 a b, Bags. 

No. 81 1 a, Seaming and binder twine. 


No. 87 1, Metal bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, 
and washers. 


No. 118 a, Machinery, apparatus, appliances, 
and implements for agricultural purposes. 


No. 134 1 e v, Pipe fittings. 
No. 171 c, Sheet glass, plain clear. 
No. 202 1 a b, Vegetable oils. 


No. 206 b c, Other than toilet soap powder 
and extracts. 


No. 222, Carbonic acid gas. 


No. 260 a b, Rubber pneumatic tire covers 
and tubes. 


No. 273 a, Alder and birch plywood. 
No. 280 c, Woodpulp. 


No. 287 1 2, Cardboard, linenboard, leather- 
board, fibreboard, strawboard, and millboard 
and pulpboard. 


No. 295 d f, Plain, composite, and wrapping 
paper. 

Specific details of these tariff 
changes may be obtained from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 








Dumping Duties Imposed 
By Union of South Africa 


Ordinary dumping duties have been 
imposed in the Union of South Africa 
on specified products imported from 
France, Austria, the German Federal 
Republic, Belgium, and Finland by 
Government notice 1597 published in 
the Official Gazette on August 6, and 
operative from that date. 


The commodities, their tariff num- 
bers, and the countries on which 
dumping duties are applicable are as 
follows: 

Ex 387 1, wood 


screws France, Austria, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Ex 119 a, Electric motors ...... Belgium. 


Ex 143 b c, Hotplate controls (switches) .... 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


Ex 287 2, Hardboard 
Prance. 

Various kinds of dumping duties 
may be imposed in South Africa un- 
der its customs laws. An ordinary 
dumping duty is payable on the 


Bolts and nuts, metal; 


Belgium and 


— 


Iceland Signs Pact 
With Czechoslovakia 


An expanded trade, totaling 53 mj. 
lion Icelandic crowns (appro 
U.S.$3.5 million) in each diree 
is provided for in a new agree 
between Iceland and Czechoslovakia 
signed at Reykjavik on August 31, 

Under the preceding agreement 
Iceland’s imports in 1953 totaled 
about 24.3 million crowns while g,. 
ports were only 12.5 million. 


The new pact entered into forges 
on September 16 and runs to August 
31, 1957. However, the accompan 
commodity lists are subject to annua] 
renegotiation after August 31, 1955, 


For the principal Icelandic export 
item, fish fillets, a quota of 600 
metric tons is set, nearly twice the 
quantity under the preceding agree. 
ment, but the frozen and salted her. 
ring quota is reduced from 7,000 tons 
to 2,000 because of poor catches, 
Other commodities to be exported by 
Iceland include “miscellaneous” items, 
reduced from 1.2 million crowns t 
0.4 million, and 500 tons of fishmeal 
a newly listed item. 


The principal Czechoslovak export 
going to Iceland under the agreement, 
and their quotas in millions of Czecho- 
slovak crowns, with values in the pre- 
ceding agreement in parentheses, are: 
Textiles, 4.5 (2.4); sheets and pip 
of asbestos, 1.2 (0.8); ceramics, 1] 
(0.7); motor vehicles, air craft, trac 
tors, bicycles, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, 1.7 (0.5); nails and other wir 
products, 1.25 (0.5); and rolled iro 
and steel, 3 (0).—Leg., Reykjavik. 





amount by which the domestic value 
exceeds the export price, provided the 
difference is greater than 5 percent 
of the export price. If there is no ex- 
port price the dumping duty is equal 
to the domestic value of the goods— 
Emb., Pretoria. 





CEYLON 


Allows Rebates on Cacao 


Ceylon cacao shippers will be givel 
a refund of the difference between the 
old and new export duties on forwamt 
sales to oversea buyers. 

The export duty of 28 rupees ($5.88) 
per hundredweight was doubled as @ 
July 8. Shippers will be refunded th 
difference for all shipments made 
to September 15, 1954. 





Raises Tea Export Duty 


The Government of Ceylon ha 
raised the export duty on tea from 
60 rupee cents per pound to 75, effet 
tive September 24. An increase from 
45 rupee cents was established earllé 
this year (1 rupee of 100 Ceylon cen 
= US$0.21). 
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HAITI 


Changes Soap Import Duties 


Acting to protect the local soap in- 
dustry, the Haitian Government has 
changed its import duties on soap, by 
a law published in Le Moniteur of Au- 
gust 23. 


The Haitian tariff items affected 
and their new duties, with old rates 
shown in parentheses, are as follows 
(1 gourde=US$0.20) : 

No. 2301, Common soap for laundry and 


washing, not bleached, 0.50 (0.24) gourde per 
net kilogram. 


2302, Soap of coconut oil, cottonseed oil, and 
similar soaps, including castile soap, not per- 
fumed, 0.80 (0.40) gourde per net kilogram, 
or 40 (20) percent ad valorem, whichever rate 
brings the higher return. 

These products also are subject to a 
surtax of 20 percent of the import 
duty plus an additional 442-percent 
tax, calculated on the total landed cost 
including customs duties and charges. 


Enters Shoemaking Supplies Free 


Haitian shoemakers and shoe manu- 
facturers may import various shoe- 
making supplies duty free under a law 
published in Le Moniteur, August 26. 


The products exempted, with their 
Haitian tariff numbers, are as follows: 


2504, Glue or cement for leather. 

8200, Wooden heels for shoes. 

3101-04, Cotton thread for vamps. 

4101-02. Flax thread for soles. 

2408, Shoemaker’s ink. 

2214, Animal wax used in shoemaking. 
7074, Abrasive paper in rolls for machines. 
7076, Waxed paper in rolls. 


Other shoemaking supplies were 
exempted from customs duties in an 
earlier law (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 30, 1953, p. 12). 


INDIA 


Lowers Peanut Oil Duty 


The Indian export duty on peanut 
oil has been reduced to 225 rupees a 
long ton, effective September 2. 

The previous duty of 350 rupees a 
long ton had been in effect since July 
31 (1 rupee=approximately US$0.21). 








PANAMA 
Bans Import of Chicks, Copra 
Import into Panama of newly 


hatched chicks is to be prohibited 
effective November 1, by Panamanian 
Office of Price Control resolution No. 
76, dated September 13.—Emb., Pan- 
ama City. 

Effective August 17, all imports of 
copra into Panama were prohibited 
by Office of Price Control resolution 
No. 66.—Gaceta Oficial, Panama City. 


Adds Tariff Classification 


The Panama customs tariff was 
amended, effective August 16, to in- 


October 11, 1954 


clude a new and separate classifica- 
tion as follows: 

No. 843-bis, Hydrazide of isonicotinic acid 
and paramino-salicylic acid, free of duty. 


—Gaceta Oficial, Panama City. 


PORTUGAL 


Controls Nuclear Study Devices 


All imports, sales, or transfers of 
apparatus for the detection of radio- 
activity, as well as for research, in 
Portugal were placed under the con- 
trol of the Portuguese Nuclear Energy 
Board by ministerial Order No. 15,026 
of September 8. 





SYRIA 


Amends Customs Tariff 


The Syrian customs tariff was 
amended in several respects in August. 


The items affected are listed below, 
together with new rates, in percent ad 
valorem, and the former rates, shown 
in parentheses: 

No. 269b, Butanol (butanic alcohol), 
classification: Exempt (25 percent). 


No. 273, Ether oxides and ether salts, n.e.s.: 
Exempt (11 percent). 


Nos. 822 through 857: Amended to exclude 


spare parts for engines and mechanical ma- 
chinery. 


new 


No. 858, Spare parts of motors and engines, 
n.e.s. (20 percent): Reclassified into the fol- 
lowing five sections as spare parts, n.es. for: 
Engines of automobiles and tractors, 25 per- 
cent; bicycles, 15 percent; refrigerators, 25 
percent; textile washing machines, 25 percent; 
and other engines and machines, 1 percent. 

No. 845, Washing machines: Reclassified 


to read (a) for home use, 40 percent; and 
(b) for other uses, 1 percent. 





French Moroccan .. . 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the corresponding period of 1953, in- 
dicating a reduction in building ac- 
tivity of about 10 percent. Never- 
theless, the statistics indicated that 
construction activity in French Mo- 
rocco continued to be an important 
positive factor in the economy and 
that an abrupt ending to the building 
boom was not in sight. 

The value and pattern of French 
Morocco’s foreign trade during the 
first half of 1954 resembled closely 
that of the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Imports were 
valued at 83,207 million francs com- 
pared with 80,975 million francs in 
1953, while exports were valued at 
47,474 million francs compared with 
47,220 million francs. Dominating 
trends during the 1954 period were the 
continuing high import level, partic- 
ularly in consumer goods, and a sig- 
nificant recovery in exports over the 
first quarter of the year. 

The import pattern was the same 
as during the first half of 1953, only 
small increases occurring in the over- 
all value of commodities in the cate- 
gories of capital equipment, consumer 


\ 
CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


goods other than foodstuffs, and food- 
stuffs. 

The only important change was in 
textile imports, the value of which 
declined from 5,514 million francs in 
the first half of 1953 to 3,691 million 
francs in the 1954 period, as a result 
of the continuing decline in retail 
sales of cloth to Moroccans. A slight 
upward movement was registered in 
the importation of European-type con- 
sumer and luxury goods. 


The export value during the first 
half of 1954 was brought to the level 
of the 1953 period by heavy exports 
during the second quarter, reflecting 
vigorous efforts to dispose of grain 
surpluses. 


Retail trade in tobacco, soft goods, 
and European clothing and foodstuffs 
suffered as a result of the boycott in 
which large numbers of Moroccans 
participated over a period of several 
weeks. Apart from these special cases, 
wholesale trade and retail trade were 
on a high level, but only through 
the aid of a‘considerdble reduction in 
profit margins on all lines together 
with continuing liberal credit induce- 
ments. 


Unemployment High 

The problem of unemployment 
among Moroccans in the larger urban 
centers was a matter of growing con- 
cern to the Government. To relieve 
this situation numerous unemployed 
persons in Casablanca and other cities 
have been sent back to their villages. 
As a further relief measure, the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken several ex- 
traordinary public works projects to 
be financed from a rise in the reve- 
nues expected from certain taxes. 





Salvadoran Business .. . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Plant layout; machinery selection and 
maintenance; inventory, selection, 
testing, and handling of materials; 
warehousing and storage; production 
planning; tool, material, and quality 
control systems; economic, industrial, 
technical, and marketing research; fi- 
nance and accounting organization 
and procedures; salés and advertising 
techniques; product distribution and 
marketing; wage payment systems; 
and other suitable projects that may 
be agreed upon. 


A Presidential resolution published 
August 18, 1954, summons employers 
and labor to a National Labor and 
Social Welfare Congress to be held 
from November 8 to 13. The reason 
for the Congress is the Government’s 
desire to study social problems, par- 
ticularly those arising from enforce- 
ment of labor laws.—Emb., San Sal- 
vador. 





Philippine copra exports in August 
totaled 81,137 long tons, the largest 
quantity for any month so far this 
year. 
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Burma Invites Bids 
To Supply Vessels 


Bids will be accepted until November 
30 by the Union of Burma Shipping 
Board for the supply of the following 
vessels: 


eThree passenger and cargo 
launches, each able to accommodate 
approximately 204 passengers and 12 
crew members, and having a capacity 
of approximately 80 tons of cargo at 
maximum draught. 

©Ten dumb-cargo barges, each hav- 
ing capacity of 160 tons of cargo at 
@ 6” draught. 

eFour towing tugs, diesel-engine 
powered, and having accommodations 
for six crew members. 


All vessels are to be delivered ready 
for service at Akyab, Burma. 


This call for bids cancels a bid invi- 
tation issued by the Shipping Board 
in June of this year (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, July 12, 1954, p. 13). 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Union of Burma Shipping 
Board, Port Commissioner’s Building, 
10 Phayre Street, Rangoon, Burma. 





Ship Construction Program 
Planned for Brazil 


Invitations to bid on a ship con- 
struction program for Brazil report- 
edly will soon be issued by the Eco- 
nomic Development Bank in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Plans call for construction of 21 
vessels as follows: 14 cargo ships each 
having a capacity of 4,200 deadweight 
tons; 4 cargo ships each having a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 deadweight tons; and 3 
Passenger vessels having a speed of 17 
knots and capable of carrying 508 
passengers each. 


It is understood that bids will be 


opened within 30 days after the bid 
invitation is issued. 





Technical Services Wanted 


The services of an American en- 
gineer or engineering firm are sought 
in connection with plans for establish- 
ment of a distillery in El Salvador. 


Interested parties are invited to 
communicate with Cooperative Azu- 
carera Salvadorena Ltda., San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador, for further infor- 
mation. 





United Nations Day, October 24. 
14 


Greece May Buy Fire 
Fighting Equipment 

The Greek Government reportedly 
is giving consideration.to appropriat- 
ing funds in its 1954-55 budget for the 


procurement of fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

Equipment listed as needed by the 
Greek Fire Fighting Service, and for 
which it has requested an appropria- 
tion equivalent to about $830,000, is as 
follows: 


Light vehicles, 142-ton, 4 to 6 cylin- 
ders, 50-horsepower, fitted with 800- 
kilogram water tank; medium 
vehicles, 5-ton, 6 cylinders, 120-horse- 
power; heavy vehicles, 12-ton, 6 cyl- 
inders, 160-horsepower; mechanical 
ladders; mobile repair units; recovery 
vehicles; portable pumps fitted on 
trailers; deep-well pumps; fire-fight- 
ing motor boats; and miscellaneous 
other equipment. Part of these re- 
quirements would be for replacement 
of existing equipment. 


Greek Government requirements 
generally are obtained through public 
bids; and in drafting the specifica- 
tions for fire-fighting equipment, the 
appropriate services are likely to be 
guided by the specifications in offers 
received from foreign suppliers. 


American manufacturers of fire- 
fighting equipment who would be in- 
terested in participating in a possible 
future bid might send descriptive lit- 
erature and other data to make their 
specifications known to Greek author- 
ities. Firms should bear in mind, 
however, that terms of payment gen- 
erally are the deciding factor in 
awarding contracts. 





Pakistan Ministry To Buy 
Hydraulic Arbor Press 


Bids are invited by the Railway Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Communications, 
Government of Pakistan, until October 
25, for the supply of one 60-ton 
hydraulic arbor press equipped for 
hand operation. This equipment is 
required for the North Western Rail- 
way. 

A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Complete documents may be ob- 
tained from the Director General 
(Railways), Room 342, 2d floor, Multi- 
Storeyed Building, Kingsway, Karachi, 
Pakistan, at 10 rupees per set, which 
sum is not refundable (1 rupee= 
approximately US$0.30). 


Bids should be sent direct to the 
Karachi address. 


— 
re 





Eritrea Needs Sanitary 
Supplies, Medicines 


Quotations on medicines and 
sanitary supplies for hospital 
use for a 6-month period are 
sought by the Director for Social 
Services, Government of Eritrea, 
Asmara, Eritrea. Purchases wil] 
be direct from manufacturers 
only, and not through local rep- 
resentatives of suppliers. 

A list of requirements, in Ital- 
ian, is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











Indian Shipbuilder 
Seeks U.S. Capital 


Brurton & Co. Engineers, Ltd., an 
Indian marine engineering and boat- 
building firm, seeks American capital 
of about $250,000 for expansion, in- 
cluding construction of three slip- 
ways. 

The firm now has two small ship- 
yards at Vypeen Island opposite Fort 
Cochin for construction of coastal 
trade vessels, and an engineering 
workshop in Fort Cochin. Plans for 
expansion include construction of @ 
shipyard with two berths to build 
ships of 1,000 to 2,000 tons, and one 
berth to build coastal ships of up t& 
800 tons. 


Brunton & Co. also owns two steel- 
frame, teak-planking, 200-ton ships 
purchased from the Government of 
India after the war, which it wishes 
to operate in the coastal trade. How- 
ever, these vessels must first be 
equipped with new engines, and it is 
understood that an investor would be 
asked to supply diesel engines, as & 
part of the investment in the shipyard 
expansion. 

Further information may be ob 
tained from Brunton & Co. Engineers, 
Ltd., Ballard Road, Fort Cochin, South 
India. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In Foreign Countries 

Cosmetics: 

Germany—Dr. Behre & Co., Nachtf. 
(manufacturer), (23) Wildeshausen/ 
Oldenburg, is interested in manufac- 
turing under U. S. license in Germany 
cosmetic products which represent 
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novelties for the German market. 
Manufacturing facilities are avail- 
able; however, if extension of the 
lant should be required in order to 
manufacture the U. S. product, capi- 
tal investment by the U. S. licensor 
is solicited. 


Pharmaceuticals: 


Germany—Dr. Behre & Co., Nachf. 
(manufacturer), (23) Wildeshausen/ 
Oldenburg, is interested in manufac- 
turing under U. S. license in Germany 
pharmaceutical products which rep- 
resent novelties for the German mar- 
ket. Manufacturing facilities are 
available; however, if extension of the 
plant should be required in order to 
manufacture the U. S. product, capi- 
tal investment by the U. S. licensor is 
solicited. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Agricultural Products: 


Iran—EXPACO (exporter, importer, 
wholesaler), Ave. Saadi, Sabet-Pasal 
Bidg., Tehran, wishes to export direct 
licorice root. Two hundred metric 
tons of current crop (age of roots 
about 3 years) are available; up to 
1,000 metric tons are available annu- 
ally, delivery at the rate of 200 tons 
every 2 months. Firm will provide 
samples upon request. Arrangements 
for independent quality inspection 
can be made with International In- 
spection and Testing Corp., Namazi 
Bidg., Ave. Saadi, Tehran, at expense 
of either seller or buyer. 


Clothing and Accessories: 


Australia—Cleeco Shirts, Pty., Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
60 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, wishes to 
contact specialized importer-retailers 
interested in direct import of wcrsted 
Sport shirts of luxury or semiluxury 
type, with an exclusive sales agree- 
ment for their marketing area. 

France—Leon Rousseau (Chamoise- 
rie-Ganterie) (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Usine: de 
la Roussile, Saint-Liguaire, Deux- 
Sevres, wishes to export direct or 
through agent chamois, kid, and 
tanned lambskin gloves for men, 
women, and children. Firm wishes to 
contact potential importers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, with the 
exception of California, New York, 
and Texas, where it already has busi- 
ness connections. 

Italy—Hans Grun 


(exporter, im- 
Porter, wholesaler, 


manufacturer), 


October 11, 1954 


Piazza Duse 1, Milan, wishes to export 
direct or through agent women’s 
wearing apparel; firm’s specialty is 
permanently pleated skirts. Price list 
available.* 


Cosmetics: 


Germany—Dr. Behre & Co., Nachf. 
(manufacturer), (23) Wildeshausen/ 
Oldenburg, wishes to export direct or 
through agent cosmetic products for 
regeneration of the skin. 


Foodstuffs: 


Ceylon—Sri Krishna Copra & Rub- 
ber Mills, Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 228 
Grandpass Road, Colombo 14, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
desiccated coconut. 


Handicraft: 


Germany—Paul Nagel (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Wesseling Bez. Koeln, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent handicraft articles of metal, in- 
cluding vases, brackets, candle hold- 
ers, plates, and trays. Illustrated 
catalog available.* 

India—Sukram Arts (exporter), Post 
Box 478, Vepery, Madras 7, wishes to 
export direct art objects, particularly 
South Indian imagés, such as Natarja 
(dancing Siva), Ganapathi, and Par- 
vathi. 


Jewelry: 
Germany—Blachian-Antik-Schmuck 
(BAS) (manufacturer), Neuoetting, 


Bavaria, wishes to export direct or 
through agent antique jewelry in gold 
(585/000) or silver (925/000), such as 
pins, earrings, bracelets, and rings; 
also tableware and gifts of all kinds. 
Illustrated catalog and price list in 
German available.* 


Machinery: 


Germany—Kar1 Wittelsburger Eisen- 
giesserei & Mech. Werkstatt (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 85/87 Duesseldor- 
ferstrasse, Haan/Rhid., wishes to ex- 
port direct ball-bearing blocks. Illus- 
trated catalog available.* 


Netherlands—United Traders (im- 
porter, exporter, commission mer- 
chant), 9-11 Rivierstraat, Rotterdam, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent mobile cranes, gas or diesel- 
electric operated. Potential buyers 
are asked to state the type of cranes 
in which they are interested. 


Motion-Picture Equipment: 


Germany—Ernst Plank (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 40 Hohfederstrasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, wishes to export 
direct “Noris” projectors— 8-, 9.5-, 
and 16-mm, film projectors; 16-mm., 
sound film projectors; and 16-mm. 
automatic advertising projectors; also, 
16-mm. Ozaphan film. Illustrated 
leaflets available.* 


Novelties: 


Germany—Stephan Th. Keszler 
(manufacturer, exporter), 20 Liebig- 
strasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to export 





India in Market for 
Grain Elevators 


. The India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 8, D. C., is inviting 
bids for the supply and erection 
of two grain elevators each hay- 
ing a capacity of 10,000 long tons, 
and 50 prefabricated metal struc- 
tures for storage of bagged 
grains. ’ 

Bids must be submitted on 
prescribed forms, which include 
detailed specifications, and are 
obtainable free of charge from 
the India Supply Mission. The 
documents are identified as Ten- 
der No. B/1(b) /241. 

Bids must reach the Supply 
Mission in Washington by 9:15 
a. m., October 25. 











direct or through agent novelty ciga- 
rette lighters, in such varied forms 
as miniature lamps, flasks, light bulbs, 
etc. Illustrated leaflet available.* 


Oils: 


Ceylon—Sri Krishna Copra & Rub- 
ber Mills, Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 228 
Grandpass Road, Colombo 14, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
coconut oil. 


Pharmaceuticals: 


Germany—Dr. Behre & Co., Nachf. 
(manufacturer), (23) Wildeshausen/ 
Oldenburg, wishes to export direct or 
through agent pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts for heart, nerves, stomach, gall, 
and liver conditions; and general 
restorative tonics. 


Rubber Goods: 


Ceylon—Sri Krishna Copra & Rub- 
ber Mills, Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 228 
Grandpass Road, Colombo 14, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
rubber, sole crepe, and scrap crepe. 


Skins: 


France—Leon Rousseau (Chamoise- 
rie-Ganterie) (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Usine de 
la Roussile, Saint-Liguaire, Deux- 
Sevres, wishes to export direct French 
chamois skins. Firm desires sales 
contacts in all sections of the United 
States, except California, New York, 
and Texas, where it already has 
business connections. 


Textiles: 


Germany—Frentzen & Hertel (man- 
ufacturer), 135 Friedenstrasse, Rheydt, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent corduroy by the yard in various 
colors, 60,000 yards per month avail- 
able; also, Velveton and Genoa cord, . 
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60,000 yards per month available. 
Sample cards available.* 
Germany—Arthur Dilthey (manu- 
facturer), 249 Krefelderstrasse, M. 
Gladbach, wishes to export direct cor- 
diva, described as a new textile re- 
sembling corduroy, but having better 
wearing qualites. Leaflet available.* 


Woven Labels and Badges: 

Germany—“BEVO” Bandfabrik 
Ewald Vorsteher (manufacturer), 72/ 
74 Kreuzstrasse, Wuppertal-Wichling- 
hausen, wishes to export direct or 
through agent woven labels. Samples 
available.* 

Germany—Carl Neiss, Mechanische 
Kunstweberei (manufacturer), 36/40 
Gruener Dyk, Krefeld, wishes to ex- 
port direct woven labels and badges. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 


Germany—C. E. Roeper (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 74 Klosterallee, 
Hamburg 13, wishes to purchase direct 
synthetic detergents and wetting 
agents. Firm is interested only in 
high-grade quality products. 


Motion-Picture Equipment: 


Netherlands—J. P. Vos’ Cinefoto Im- 
port, N. V. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 54 Laan Copes van Cat- 
tenburch, The Hague, wishes to pur- 
chase direct 16-mm. sound film pro- 
jectors in the popular price class. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Cosmetics: 


Germany—Dr. Behre & Co., Nachf. 
(manufacturer), (23) Wildeshausen/ 
Oldenburg, wishes to obtain the dis- 
tributing agency for cosmetic prod- 
ucts which are novel on the German 
market. Facilities for processing, re- 
packing, etc., are available in firm’s 
existing plant. 


Pharmaceuticals: 


Germany—Dr. Behre & Co., Nachf. 
(manufacturer), (23) Wildeshausen/ 
Oldenburg, wishes to obtain the dis- 
tributing agency for pharmaceutical 
products which are novel to the Ger- 
man market. Facilities for processing, 
repacking, etc., are available in firm’s 
existing plant. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Costa Rica—Rodolfo Hernandez Go- 
mez, representing Manufacturera de 


Mantas y Sacos, Ltda., Box 1602, San 
Jose, is interested in purchasing 
stamping machinery for use in cotton 
bag factory; also, wishes to visit cot- 
ton bag factories. Was scheduled to 
arrive September 22, via New Orleans, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Costa Rican Consulate General, 
4161 Canal, New Orleans, La. Itiner- 
ary: New Orleans, Louisville, and New 
York City. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

England—R,. P. Rousset, represent- 
ing Sparklets, Ltd. (manufacturer of 
small high-pressure gas_ cylinders, 
aerosol equipment, wire braiding, die 
castings, and equipment calling for 
die cast components), Queen St., Tot- 
tenham, London, N. 17, is interested 
in meeting U. S. firms having similar 
or allied interests, for purpose of ex- 
changing information and possible 
negotiation for manufacture under 
license. Scheduled to arrive October 
11, via New York City, for a visit of 
9 to 12 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Stanley Smith, 44 Sunset Road, Da- 
rien, Conn. (telephone: Darien 5- 
2190). Itinerary: New York, Worces- 
ter, Trenton, Philadelphia, Oakmont, 
Canton, Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syracuse. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


India—Anil Kumar Sen, represent- 
ing Trade-Wings (Calcutta), Ltd. 
(travel agents), 15 Old Court House 
St., Calcutta 1, is interested in tour- 
ism; also, will attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Travel Agents in San Francisco in 
November. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 11, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Am- 
bassador Travel Agencies, Inc., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Boston, 
Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

Ireland—F. O'Driscoll, director of 
Malbay Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of women’s and chil- 
dren’s knitwear, jersey cloth, and 
woven name labels), Miltown Malbay, 
County Clare, is interested in obtain- 
ing outlets for women’s low-cost knit- 
wear, such as outerwear and sweaters. 
Only large outlets capable of handling 
1,500 dozen per week would be accept- 
able. Was scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 9, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 3 weeks. U.S. address: Hotel 
New Yorker, 8th Ave. and 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

Sweden—Nils Arne Wistedt, repre- 
senting AB. Hugo Nordstrom (manu- 
facturer and exporter of high-quality 
gloves), Box 14, Tunavagen, Lund, is 
interested in the leather glove busi- 
ness, and would like to obtain infor- 
mation on the production of fine dress 
gloves, as well as On leather gloves of 
all kinds. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 


— 
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Israel To Sell Scrap 
Rail Equipment 


The Ministry of Transport and 
Communications of the State of 
Israel in Jerusalem will accept 
bids until November 25 for the 
purchase of scrap equipment 
and scrap iron totaling approxi- 
mately 7,250 tons. 


This material, which is located 
at various railroad stations in 
Israel, consists principally of the 
following: 8 standard-gage lo- 
comotives, 20 narrow-gage loco- 
motives, 290 standard-gage 
freight cars, and 240 narrow-gage 
freight cars. 


Bidders must submit a bank 
guaranty amounting to 5 per- 
cent of the value of the bid, 
Guaranties for bids which are 
not accepted will be returned. 

Full information is available at 
the Consulate General of Israel, 
11 East 70th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. (telephone: Trafalgar 9- 
7600). 


= 











ber 18, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Room 1535, 230 Park Ave., New York, 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, and Boston. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. Th: price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are now 
prefaced by a brief review of 
basic trade and industry data col- 
lected in the course of compiling 
each list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Dental Supply Houses—El Salvador. 
—Sales of dental supplies and equip- 
ment have been increasing steadily, 
but the vast majority of the people 
still lack adequate dental care. Total 
imports of dental materials, instru 
ments, and machinery for 195 
amounted to approximately $49,300, of 
which the United States supplied % 
percent. Competition from Europeal 
suppliers is increasing, but it is rea 
sonable to assume that El Salvadot 
will remain a good market for U. & 
dental products. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters — France. — Feathers are im- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





—_—_- 


Subway Construction 
Started in Nagoya 


Construction of the first subsurface 
and above-surface, high-speed electric 
railway in Nagoya, Japan, was started 
in August. 

Nagoya, generally flat with a rec- 
tangular pattern of city blocks, is suit- 
able for subway construction, and the 
expanding municipality needed rapid 
intracity transportation. 

The total plan provides for six lines 
totaling 55 kilometers and may take as 
jong as 30 years to complete. The 
first phase of the work is a 2.6-kilo- 
meter subsurface line running east- 
west from the National Government 
railway station to the center of the 
city. An estimated 2 years will be re- 
quired to build this line and an addi- 
tional 3 years to extend it 4.9 kilo- 
meters toward eastern Nagoya. 

The next phase of the work will be 
the 4.8-kilometer line from the City 
Hall running north-south, and bisect- 
ing the east-west line, to the southern 
part of the city, which will take an- 
other 3 years to complete. Other con- 
necting and extending lines will be 
undertaken later. 

Construction cost of the 2.6-kilo- 
meter line is estimated at 2,000 million 
yen, and the city’s finance plan calls 
for a National Government loan of 
1,000 million yen, Nagoya supplying the 
balance of the money through bonds 
and loans. 

This high-speed railway will use 
standard gage (4 8%”) track with a 
third rail saddle. It will have 600-volt 
direct current. 





Construction on Uganda 
Railway Shows Progress 


The section of line from Mityana— 
mile 45—to Musozi—mile 82—in 
Uganda has been opened to public 
trafic under “construction condi- 
tions.” The Kampala-Mityana sec- 
tion was opened in August 1953. 


All earthworks and bridges have 
been completed beyond Musozi, to the 
Mpanga River, 163 miles from Kam- 
pala. By the end of 1954 station 
buildings and staff quarters will have 
been finished to mile 120 and that 
much of the line should be in opera- 
tion by early 1955. 

On the escarpment beyond the 
Mpanga River heavy earthwork op- 
erations are somewhat behind sched- 
ule because of difficult work sections. 
In the Lake George swamp crossing, 
however, filling operations to make a 
16-foot deep embankment are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily from bankheads 
at each end. The gap has been re- 
duced to 7,000 feet and two bridges 
are under construction on the em- 
bankment. 
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Indian Railway System Expands 


More than 1,000 miles of railroad 
lines have been added to the Indian 
Railway system since the country be- 
came independent, and the addition 
of another 1,000 miles, partly already 
under construction, is planned. 

The new construction has cost more 
than 250 million rupees, and under 
the First Five-Year Plan it is pro- 
posed to spend 280,520,000 rupees on 
new lines (1 rupee=US$0.21). 

At the time of independence, the 
Indian Railways, with a total mileage 
of 33,566, faced four problems: Res- 
toration of 26 branch lines totaling 
858 miles, which had been demolished 
during wartime; the need for new 
construction as a means of overcom- 
ing the virtual isolation brought on 
by partition of Assam; the opening of 
a number of areas which long had 
been awaiting railway connection for 
their economic development, particu- 
larly the construction of links between 
existing lines; and under the growing 
impetus for industrialization and the 
Five-Year Plan, the development of 
new projects and production units de- 
manding construction of new railway 
lines. 

The success achieved in dealing 
with all these problems has formed 
the core of the railway’s record dur- 
ing the last 7 years. The old dis- 
mantled lines are being restored inso- 
far as possible and necessary, the al- 
location under the First Five-Year 
Plan for this purpose alone being 56.6 
million rupees. Restoration of 286 
miles already has been completed, and 
it is expected that by April 1956 nearly 
75 percent of the broad-gage and 
meter-gage lines and a sizable part 
of the narrow-gage lines will have 
been relaid. 

The Railway Administration finish- 
ed constructing the Assam rail link 
in January 1950, and the Mukerian- 
Pathankot line also has been built in 
the North-Western Zone. The latter 
line has cut the distance between 
Delhi and Pathankot by 44 miles. 


Neglected Areas Get Lines 


The new construction program in- 
cludes the opening of lines in areas 
previously neglected and the linking 
of existing lines. The two components 
of Travancore-Cochin State are being 
linked for the first time by rail by the 
Quilon-Ernakulam line, of 96.5 miles. 
The Chandigarh rail link has con- 
nected the new capital of the Punjab 
with the Ambala-Kalka main line. 

The most important project in this 
category is the 187-mile Khandwa- 
Hingoli meter-gage line, which will 
provide a direct meter-gage connec- 
tion from Bhatinda in the north to 
Trivandrum in the south. The meter- 
gage lines on the North-Eastern, 


Northern, and Western Railways are 
separated from the meter-gage lines 
on the Central and Southern Rail- 
ways, and transshipment is necessary 
at several points. The new link also 
will help reduce traffic pressure on the 
broad-gage system, making possible 
the through movement of goods and 
passengers on a parallel system. 

The Ganges Bridge project which, 
though not a railway line, will provide 
a vital link between North Bihar and 
South Bihar by connecting the North- 
Eastern and Eastern Railways across 
the Ganges permitting the transport 
of essential supplies to North Bihar. 

To help execute some of the major 
development projects under the plan 
and to meet the transport demands 
of newly developing industrial areas, 
a number of lines have been built 
and more are under construction. The 
Gandhidham-Deesa line, built to help 
in the construction of the major port 
of Kandla in the Gulf of Cutch will 
remain an invaluable link between the 
port and its large hinterland. The 116- 
mile Rupar-Nangal Railway has 
played an important role in the execu- 
tion of the Bhakra-Nangal project 
and will meet an essential need of the 
Sutlej Valley which earlier had no 
satisfactory means of transport. The 
new Chunar-Robertsganj line will 
serve the Uttar Pradesh government’s 
cement factory at Churk and help in 
the construction of the Rihand Dam. 

Surveys for seven new rail links 
totaling a distance of 310 miles have 
been made and surveys for seven more 
totaling possibly 400 miles are in 
progress. 





West German Postal and 
Phone Rates Increased 


The Deutsche Bundespost has in- 
creased its postal and telephone rates, 
as indicated below: 

[In German marks *] 


New Former 
Nature of service rate rate 
International Postal Service 
Letters up to 20 0.40 0.30 
Small packets, each 50 
NS ii cing 08 06nds eee 0.20 0.10 
Minimum charge ........ 0.80 0.60 
Internal Postal Service 
Printed matter— 
up to 20 grams........ 0.07 0.04 
to 50 eee 0.10 0.06 
50 to 100 grams........ 0.15 0.10 
100 to 250 grams........ 0.25 0.20 
250 to 500 grams........ 0.50 0.40 
Small packets ........... 0.70 0.60 
tered letters (regis- 
tration fee) .........46. 0.50 0.40 
Telecommunications Services 
Local telephone calls .... 0.16 0.15 


Long-distance calls, mini- 
mum 0.32 0.30 
Long-distance dialing service — average 

increase about 634 percent. 


*1 German mark=—US$0.238. 
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BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new Business Infor- 
mation Service releases, published by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, are 
available from the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Department’s Field Offices. 
Orders should be accompanied by re- 
mittances made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

The Business Information Service 
also is available on a subscription 
basis. Part 2 of this Service, which 
consists of the World Trade Series and 
the International Trade Statistics 
Series issued by BFC, is $5 a year to 
domestic subscribers and $6.75 to for- 
eign. 

Application of Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of Switzerland. September 1954. 
World Trade Series No. 626. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

India—Licensing and Exchange 
Controls on Imports and Exports. 
September 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 627. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in France. 
September 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 628. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

The Income Tax Law of Liberia. 
September 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 629. 12 pp. 15 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ireland. 
September 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 630. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Spain—Summary of Basic Economic 
Data for Traders and Investors. Sep- 
tember 1954. World Trade Series No. 
631. 18 pp. 20 cents. 














World Trade ... 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ported in limited quantities from vari- 
ous European countries, including 
Italy, England, Ireland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Hungary; but. 75 
percent of the imports come from the 
United States. Total imports average 
300 metric tons a year. 

Exports, averaging 4,000 tons a 
year, are much more important than 
imports. The United States imports 
mainly goose and duck down of the 
best quality. Germany, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Norway, and 
the United States are France’s best 
customers, in that order. Special im- 
port-export arrangements may be 
made for processing of American 
feathers by French firms for reexport 
to the United States. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Portugal.—Por- 
tugal is dependent almost entirely on 
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imports for office equipment and sup- 
plies. Domestic production is limited 
to fountain pens, pencils, rulers, car- 
bon paper, typewriter ribbons, and a 
few minor items. A fairly good market 
exists for all types of office supplies 
and equipment. 

Total imports in 1953 were as fol- 


lows: Calculating machines, $508,235, 
of which approximately 35 percent 
originated in the United States, 27 
percent in Great Britain, and 16 per- 
cent in Sweden; cash registers, $110,- 
355, of which Germany supplied 48 
percent, Sweden 23 percent, Italy 14 
percent, and the United States 9 per- 
cent. 


Complete statistical machines with 
perforated cards, $57,155, of which the 
United States suppiied 84 percent, and 
the Netherlands 12 percent; typewrit- 
ers, $448,875, of which Germany ac- 
counted for 24 percent, Great Britain 
23 percent, and the United States 18 
percent; duplicators, $28,910, of which 
60 percent originated in Great Britain, 
25 percent in Germany, and only 1 
percent in the United States; small 
office supplies, $180,670, of which Ger- 
many accounted for 59 percent, Great 
Britain 13 percent, and the United 
States 7 percent. 

Imports of most office equipment 
and supplies from the United States 
are made on a compensation basis, 
that is, in direct barter for certain 
Portuguese products, or against dol- 
lars purchased at a premium in third 
countries. 





Italy Frees .. . 
(Continued from Page 10) 


percent of these same elements in the whole 
(alloy). 


*876 e, Ferrochrome, containing over 5 
percent through 90 percent of chrome, in- 
cluding within such limit the possible 


presence of silicon with carbon content. 

*876 f, Ferrotitanium, containing over 5 
percent through 90 percent of titanium, in- 
cluding within such limit the possible pres- 
ence of silicon. 

*876 g, Ferrotungsten, containing over 5 
percent through 90 percent of tungsten, in- 
cluding within such limit the possible 
presence of silicon. 

876 i, Ferrovanadium, containing over 5 
percent through 90 percent of vanadium. 

876 1, Ferroalloys, unworked, n.es. (other 
than ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, ferro-silico- 
Manganese, and ferromolybdenum). 

77, Iron, steel and cast scrap (Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce permit required). 

* 878, Cast iron or steel shot, even crushed 
or screened. 

* 878 bis, Iron in powder. 

*879, Iron and steel in pigs, 
ingots. 

* 926, Crude copper, cupriferous metallines 
and copper scrap. (Formerly only 926c—copper 
and copper-alloy turnings, filings and other 
processing waste, scrap Of old manufactures— 
was liberalized.) 


blocks, or 


. 7 


27, Copper alloys, crude. 
ex 927—waste of crude 
liberalized.) 

* 931, Impalpable powder of copper and its 
alloys. 
*946, Matte, 


(Fcermerly only 
copper alloys—was 


crude nickel and its alloys, 
scrap of nickel and its alloys. (Formerly only 
946c—nickel and nickel alloy turnings, filings 
and other processing waste, scrap of old 
manufactures—was liberalized.) 

954 b. Aluminum and aluminum-alloy turn- 
ings, filings, and other processing waste; 
scrap of old manufactures. 

969 b, Magnesium and magnesium-alloy 


ine Books 
“““ Reports 


Handbook of Commerce and Indusi, 
in Nigeria. 2d edition. Dep 
of Commerce and Industries, Lago, 
Nigeria. 1954. 189 pp. $1. 
This trade reference book, first pup. 

lished by the Government of 

in 1952, covers the following subjects: 

The country; general economic jy. 

formation, including details of ban 

budget, finance, and income tax; min. 
istries and their functions; publy 
boards; public utilities; communica. 
tions and harbors; customs and @&. 
cise; oversea trade, including impor 


and export control regulations ane 


up-to-date statistics; and general ip. 
dustrial information. 

Appendixes contain details on ope 
general licenses, the customs tariff 
and other legislation under the cy 
toms ordinance, compulsory inspe-? 
tion of export produce, road distances 
between major towns, and a dir 
of hotels and other accommodation, 

The book may be obtained from th 
Crown Agents’ Representative, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Statist 
for Europe. Vol. V, No. 2. A United 


Nations publication. New York 
Columbia University Press. 19% 
118 pp. $1. 


Summary tables, covering mainlyt# 
years 1936-38 and 1949-53, are gi 
on European production of iron prod 
ucts, iron ore, coke-oven coke, pig 
iron, and crude steel. 

The report consists principally a 
country tables which present sud 
data as the production of raw mae 
terials and finished steel, the com 
sumption of steel, and foreign trade 
in raw materials and steel prodtcts, 





turnings, filings, and other processing wast 
scrap of old manufactures. 

973 b, Lead and lead-alloy turnings, — 
and other processing waste; scrap of 
manufactures; powder of lead 

981 c, Zinc and zinc-alloy turnings, fi 
and other processing waste; scrap of 
manufactures. 

* 997, Tungsten. (Formerly only 997 a ex? 
—tungsten waste and scrap from old maar 
factures—was liberalized.) 

*998. Molybdenum. (Formerly only 9984 
ex 2—Molybdenum waste and scrap from 0 
manufactures—was liberalized.) 

*999, Tantalum and its alloys. (Formeflj 
only 999 a ex 2—tantalum and tantalum- 
loy waste and scrap from old manufacture 
was liberalized. ) 

* 1000, Cadmium. (Formerly only 1000 ex & 
cadmium waste and scrap from old mane 
factures—was liberalized.) 

* 1001 Cobalt and its alloys. (Formerly 
1001 ex a—cobalt and cobalt-alloy waste 
scrap from old articles—was liberalized.) 

1002 ex a, Chromium scrap 

1003 ex a, Manganese scrap. 

* 1004, Vanadium. (Formerly only 1004 @ 
a—vanadium scrap—was liberalized.) 

1005 ex a, Bismuth and its alloys, in scrap 

1006 ex a, Antimony in scrap. 

1007 ex a, Silicon in scrap. 

*1008, Titanium. (Formerly only 1008 @ 
a—Titanium scrap—was liberalized.) 
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Indian Firm Plans 
To Assemble Trucks 


The assembly of 500 West German 
Daimler Benz trucks is to begin in 
India this month, the Chairman of the 
Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co., 
Lid., has stated. The company oper- 
ates a locomotive and boiler-building 
plant at Jamshedpur in Bihar. 

The agreement with the West Ger- 
man firm for progressively manufac- 
turing diesel trucks and for embark- 
ing on a foundry project makes possi- 
ble full utilization of the capacity of 
the plant in Jamshedpur, which would 
remain partially idle if it produced 
only locomotives and boilers. 

In addition to training staff for the 
diesel truck project, a selling organi- 


' gation is being built up to market the 


trucks produced by the firm. Total 
capitalization of the diesel project will 
be 30 million rupees (1 rupee = US- 
$0.21), of which the West German firm 
will invest 8 million. The German firm 
will have two of its directors in the 
company’s board of management. 
Tata indicated that preparatory 





Iron Ore Deposits Found 
In Southern Rhodesia 


Three large bodies of iron ore have 
been discovered on the route of the 
new rail link to Lourenco Marques, 
according to a statement made in the 
Southern Rhodesia Parliament by the 
Minister of Mines, Lands, and Surveys. 
The deposits are at Bukwe in the 
Belingwe area, located in the central- 
southern part of Southern Rhodesia. 

Survey and sampling of the deposits 
have disclosed a high iron ore content 
and diamond drilling has been started 
to prove the extent of the deposits, 
according to the Minister. Prospecting 
work at Bukwe is being carried on by 
the Messina (Transvaal) Development 
Co., Ltd., which holds exploration 
rights for that area. 


work has been done on the foundry 
project, that orders for machinery 
would be placed, and that the project 
would be in operation in the first half 
of 1957. The project when completed 
is expected to meet not only the com- 
pany’s entire requirements of steel 
castings, but also to be in a position 
to supply castings to the Government- 
owned locomotive factory at Chitta- 
ranjan. 





Fertilizer Production 
Up in New Zealand 


Output of superphosphate in New 
Zealand set a new record during the 
1953-54 fiscal year, when 708,099 long 
tons were produced—15 percent more 
than in the preceding year—accord- 
ing to the latest annual report of the 
New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Superphosphate and its mixtures 
are the only fertilizers manufactured 
in New Zealand. Potash and nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, which are im- 
ported, are used to a much lesser ex- 
tent than superphosphate. Imports of 
the potassic and nitrogenous mate- 
rials have fluctuated from year to year 
but the trend in general has been up- 
ward. 

An important development affecting 
the fertilizer and farming interests in 
New Zealand has been the phenom- 
enal growth of aerial fertilizer top 
dressing during the past 5 years. Ap- 
proximately 24 percent of the fer- 
tilizer used in 1951 was applied in this 
manner, and nearly 28 percent of the 
grassland topdressed was fertilized by 
air. The number of airplanes used for 
this purpose has increased from 15 
in 1950 to 200 in 1954, and the num- 
ber of operators from 7 to 46. The 
new industry appears to be firmly 
established but is now faced with the 
problem of replacing planes which are 
approaching the end of their economic 
usefulness. 
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Uruguayan Cattlehide 
Production Steady 


Uruguayan cattlehide production in 
January-June 1954 was approximately 
800,000 units, or about the same as 
in the comparable period of 1953, ac- 
cording to reliable trade estimates. 
Official statistics are not available. 


Stocks of salted cattlehides declined 
from approximately 335,000 hides to 
only 80,000 while those of dry cattle- 
hides advanced from 350,000 to 500,- 
000 


Exports reflect this changed stock 
position as salted cattlehide ship- 
ments increased from 6,490,274 kilo- 
grams in the first half of 1953 to 7,- 
744,345 during the first 6 months of 
1954. Exports of dry cattlehides de- 
clined during the same periods, from 
1,471,797 kilograms to 767,464. 


Principal foreign markets for 
Uruguayan cattlehides, with quanti- 
ties in kilograms, were: Germany, 1,- 
508,264 salted and 517,479 dry; Swe- 
den, 1,716,242 salted; the Netherlands, 
1,287,359 salted and 22,061 dry; and 
the Soviet Union, 1,270,414 salted. 


Average prices for cattlehides were 
from 1 to 5 cents a kilogram lower in 
June 1954 than in June 1953. 


Sheepskin Output Down 


Sheepskin production reportedly 
declined from approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion skins during January-June 1953 
to about 1.2 million in the like period 
of 1954. Exports were 11 percent lower 
in 1954, dropping to 4,694,036 kilo- 
grams from 5,271,943 in 1953. France 
purchased the majority of these ex- 
ports, (3,261,225 kilograms), with the 
United Kingdom (529,135 kilograms) 
and Italy (358,379 kilograms) the next 
most important foreign outlets. 

Average prices for sheepskins in- 
creased 1 to 13 cents a kilogram from 
June 1953 to June 1954. 


Trade sources indicate that the do- 
mestic market was noticeably stag- 
nant at the end of June 1954, with 
the immediate outlook unfavorable, 
because of competition on European 
markets from lower-priced U. 8. hides 
and skins. 
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